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FFIEUl  PUBLICATION  NEW  JERSEY  EDULATION  ASSOCIATION 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

WELCOMES 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


THESE  SPECIAL  LOW  RATES  TO  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 


MINIMUM  RATES  BY  THE  DAY 


OCEAN  FRONT  LOCATION  ON  THE  BOARDWALK 


Directly  Across  the  Street  from  Headquarters 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


JOEL  HILLMAN 


J.  CHRISTIAN  MYERS 


ROOMS  WITHOUT  PRIVATE  BATH 

ROOMS  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

For  One  Person 

For  Two  Persons 

For  One  Person 

For  Two  Persons 

Full  American 

Plan 

5.00 

9.00 

5.50 

10.00 

European  Plan 
(without  meals) 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

5.00 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Department  ST  1041,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  following  free  visual  material:  (Check  items  wanted) 


DENTAL  HYGIENE  (Forony  grad«) 

"Why  Do  Teeth  Ache?”  wall  chart . 

Ipana  samples .  . 

Certificate  of  Award  for  Dental  Care  . 

(Grades  One  throu%h  Six) 


PERSONAL  GROOMING  coiuV.''r' 

"Perspiring  is  Healthful,  hut”  wall  chart . 

Mum  samples . 

Student  leaflets  and  Good  Grooming  Guides . 

Grooming  for  the  Job  wall  charts  . . . 

(for  vocational  classes) 


Name . . . . .  Name  of  school  or  college  . . 

School  Address  .  City  ..  .  State . 

(Ci&ecil).*  Elementary? .  Jr.  High? .  Sr.  High? .  College? .  Other?.. 

Subject  Taught . . . .Number  of  Classes  I  teach  . . 

Grade .  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  tme  class:  Girls .  Boys  . 


Never  before  have  physical  well-being  and 
a  feeling  of  confidence  been  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  they  are  today.  And  perhaps  no  one 
appreciates  their  value  more  than  the  many 
thousands  of  instructors  who  are  preparing  girls 
and  boys  for  happy,  useful  lives  ahead.  That  is 
why  so  many  splendid  programs  covering  these 
needs  are  being  successfully  carried  out. 

Our  educational  material  has  been  expertly 
planned  to  help  teach  dental  health  and  personal 
hygiene  habits.  Interesting  visual  aids  include 
colored  wall  charts,  supplemented  by  teaching 
pamphlets  and  student  material. 

Check  the  groups  listed  at  the  right.  If  you 
conduct  any  such  classes,  why  not  send  for  our 
free  material?  From  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  other  teachers  we  feel  sure  you  will  find  it 
most  effective  in  your  work. 


Use  the  Coupon  below  to  specify  the  material  you  wish.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE! 


Help  them  to  Work  Out 
a  Strong  Defense! 


Use  these  programs  on  Dental  Health  and  Good 
Grooming,  They  can  help  your  students  to  face 
life  and  johs  more  confidently. 


DINTAL  HEALTH  for 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


HIGH  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDU¬ 


CATION  CLASSES 


SCHOOL  NURSES  AND  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL  HYGIENE— GOOD  GROOMING  for 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CLASSES  IN 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Home  Economics 

Hygiene 

Commercial  Subjects 
Vocational  Guidance 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
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Language  for  Meaning 

McKee  —  Harrison  —  McCowen 

(Published  Spring,  1941) 


The  Authors: 

More  Than 

The  Books: 

Paul  McKee, 

author  of — 

100 

Let’s  Talk 

Second  Grade 

Language  in  the 
Elementary 
School.  * 

New  Jersey 

.Making  Words 
Work 

Third  Grade 

M.  I,ucile 

Schools 

Gaining  Skill 

Harrison,  author 

With  Words 

of-  -Reading 

began  the  use  of  books  of 

Fourth  Grade 

Readiness. 

this  series  in  September. 

Sharing 

Annie  McCowen 

Experiences 

_ _ 

Fifth  Grade 

A  16-page 
pamphlet  “What 
Makes  a 
Language 
Program 

Outstanding  features: 

1.  A  Complete  and  Clearly 

Communicating 

Ideas 

Sixth  Grade 

Organized  Program.  Defi¬ 
nite  Daily  Lessons. 

— 

Successful?”, 

2.  Emphasis  on  Meaning. 

Teachers’ 

by  Dr.  McKee, 

.3.  Abundant  Practice. 

Manuals  for 

sent  on  request. 

4.  Pupil  Experience  Basis 
for  Expression. 

each  grade 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Convention  Booth  Numbers  69-71 

4S2  KOI  RTH  AVENI  E  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Henry  Lionel  Williams 
KIMBI,  INDIAN  OF  THF  Jl'NGLK 

Delia  Goeu 

I.HTTFRS  FROM  GUATFMALA 

Burslun,  Glazer,  &  Phillips 
AROUND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

JoBesse  M.  Vl'aldeck 
EXPLORING  THE  JUNGLE 


Katherine  G.  Pollock 
THE  GAUCHO  S  DAUGHTER 

V.  Wolfgang  von  Hagen 
RICHES  OF  SOUTH  AMERK;A 

Desmond,  V('ood,  &  Malkus 
BOYS  OF  THE  ANDES 

Alida  Malkus 

ALONG  THE  INCA  HIGHWAY 


List  price  $.32  each 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  booth.  Numbers  130-132 
at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street 
New  York  City 


New  \]^ld  Neighbors 

EIGHT  READERS  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

OR  RECREATIONAL  READING  -  Ages  9  to  14 

This  series  will  give  children  of  the  United  States  a  stimulating  and 
enjoyable  introduction  to  the  customs,  points  of  view,  legends,  history, 
and  resources  of  Central  and  South  America.  Charmingly  written  and 
colorfully  illustrated  stories  woven  around  authentic  facts  . . .  Simple 
vocabulary  . . .  Easy  sentences  . . .  Low  cost. 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication,  New  Jersey 
Education  Association 

Editorial  Committee 

John  R.  Patterson,  Chairniun 
Millbum 

Mabel  C.  Castle 
Atlantic  City 

Mary  A.  Colton 
Jersey  City 

Calen  Jones 
Plainfield 

Anna  V.  Donnelly  (I). A.) 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 

George  H.  Jaccarii 
Audubon 
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The  NEW  JERSEY  EDUC.ATIONAL  REVIEW 
is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first  of 
eaeh  month  from  Octolier  to  May — by  the  New 
.lersey  Education  .Association. 

Office  of  Publication,  Hudson  Dispatch,  400  38th 
Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  Editorial  Office,  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179. 

Editor,  LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 
All  matter  for  publication  should  be  addresscil 
to  the  Editor,  New  Jersey  Flducational  Review, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  i»ayment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00  |2.00 
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per  year.  Single  copies  25c. 

Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the 
Act  of  .August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing 
at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4, 
Sec.  .Y.TH,  .Act  of  May  28,  1925. 
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Book  Cotfifuu^ 

invites  you  to  visit  its  exhibit  at  the  New  Jersey 
Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  November  8-11. 
Look  for  these  new  books  at  booths  88-90. 


Betts  and  Arey 


Partridge  and  Mooney 
Brownell-Williams  .  . 

Bowman  and  Percy 


GUIDE  TO  SPELLING  PROGRESS 

(text) 

DIRECTED  SPELLING  ACTIVITIES 

(workbook  text) 

.  .  .  TIME  OUT  FOR  LIVING 

ADVENTURES  IN  GROWING  UP 

BUSINESS  AND  BOOKKEEPING 
PROCEDURE 


Smith,  Krefting,  and  Lewis  .  .  .  EVERYDAY  SPEECH 


THE  REALM  OF  READING 

Doorways 

Trails 

Highways 


Heritage 

The  American  Scene 
The  English  Scene 


Lrm 


Back  to  the  desk  again  after  a  summer 
outdoors  in  the  sunshine.  When  you  work 
and  read  this  winter  will  your  eyes  be 
protected  by  adequate  *I.E.S.  lighting? 
Will  you  have  the  scientific  kind  of  illu¬ 
mination,  or  will  you  attempt  to  make  old 
and  unsightly  lamps  “do”  for  another 
year? 

To  see  the  latest  and  most  attractive  of 
LE.S.  lamps  on  display,  visit  our  nearest 
showroom.  You  can’t  afford  to  neglect 
your  eyes. 


PVBLIC®QSERVICE 


Portrait  of  a  Hero 

Ready  to  lay  down  his  life  if  need 
be,  this  modest  rodent  serves 
science  in  the  Lehn  &  Fink  labora¬ 
tories  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

He  is  one  of  the  many  test  animals 
—  rats,  mice  and  guinea  pigs— used 
to  make  physiological  tests  of  Lysol 
and  other  Lehn  &  Fink  products. 

In  the  Lehn  &  Fink  scientific 
laboratories  and  modern  plant, 
vigilant  quality  control  is  ceaselessly 
maintained.  It  is  your  assurance 
that  the  germ-killing  efficiency  of 
Lysol  will  never  fail  when  you  need 
its  protection  in  your  home. 

For  more  than  50  years,  Lysol  has 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  many  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  hospitals,  clinics— and 
housewives. 

Visit  the  Lehn  &  Fink  plant  in 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  and  see 
what  pains  are  taken  to  make  sure 
that  Lysol  is  the  finest  disinfectant 
your  money  can  buy. 

Write  to  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp..  Dept. 
N.J.F.-I04I,  Bloomfield,  A.  J.,  for  free  took 
on  household  and  personal  uses  of  Lysol. 


'  IlluminatinK  Engineering  Society 


Disinfectant 


Copr.,  IMl,  b]rL«hoA  fink  Producto Corp, 

Made  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
Distributors  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
Pebeco  Tooth  Powder 
Hinds  Honey  &  Almond  Cream 
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T wo  Entirely  New  Books 


by  an  author  who  puts  magic  into  learning 


T^l^T  Life  in  Early  America 

^  ^  Life  in  Modern  America 


Unusually 
attractive  format 


Restricted 

vocabulary 

Lively  exercises 


ir 


Ideal  for  today’s  middle-grade  his¬ 
tory  and  social-science  program. 
Here  is  the  story  of  the  building  of 
America  told  with  extraordinary  in¬ 
terest  and  with  emphasis  on  the 
meaning  of  our  way  of  life. 

Convention  Booth  Numbers  78-80 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

N.  J.  Representatives 

WILLARD  I.  KIMM  and  EDWARD  R.  CASWELL 


For  Educating  Consumers 

Mathematics’  bid  to  handle  Consum¬ 
er  Education  is  notably  advanced  by  a 
pamphlet  in  that  field  prepared  by 
Hubert  B.  Risinger  of  East  Orange  and 
just  published  by  Rutgers  School  of 
Education  in  its  Studies  of  Education 
series. 

Unlike  many  studies  of  education 
this  is  a  highly  practical  booklet,  suited 
for  class  use,  and  bound  to  be  helpful 
to  every  teacher  concerned  with  the 
topic.  It  is  chock-full  of  interesting 
and  useful  problems,  activities,  and 
information. 

The  author  cheerfully  admits  that  it 
places  special  emphasis  upon  the  ma¬ 
thematics  side  of  consumership,  point¬ 
ing  out  that,  “Every  act  of  consumption 
involves  mathematical  computations, 
for  as  the  individual  chooses  between 
two  items,  he  must  make  evaluations 
which  involve  numerical  fundamentals 
.  .  .  Mathematics  needs  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  as  much  as  consumer  education 
needs  mathematics.  Many  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  mathematics  being 
followed  in  our  schools  are  sterile  and 
unrelated  to  problems  of  life.  .  .  .  We 
know  that  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  math¬ 
ematics  actually  used  in  life  has  to  do 
with  buying  and  selling,  yet  until  now 
the  schools  have  placed  little  emphasis 
on  this  important  area.” 


• 

There  will  be  many  things  to  see  and  do.  Your  time,  we  know,  will  be 
well  filled  but  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  devote  at  least  a  few  minutes  to 

"browsing"  in  our  booth.  No.  118-120. 
you  will  see  there  are  the  following: 

Among  the  outstanding  new  books 

USING  WORDS 

NEW 

An  Enriched  Spelling  Program 

WORLD  OF  CHEMISTRY 

By  Lillian  E.  Billington 

1941  Edition 

THE  BARROWS-PARKER 

By  Bernard  Jafie 

GEOGRAPHIES 

BIOLOGY 

1941  Edition 

FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

KNOW  YOUR  LANGUAGE 

By  Bayles  and  Burnett 

A  High  School  Grammar 

OUTWITTING  the  HAZARDS 

By  Patterson  and  Semmelmeyer 

By  Francis  L.  Bacon 

CORRESPONDENCIA 

EVERYDAY  ECONOMICS 

COMERCIAL  AL  DIA 

1941  Edition 

By  Max  Luria 

By  Janzen  and  Stephenson 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

4S  E.  17th  ST..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  L.  E. 

Crosby,  Rep.,  14  English  Village,  Cranioid,  N.  J. 
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President’s 

Message 


The  Boy  on  the  Baek  Row 

By  Lelia  O.  Brown 


ou  ALL  KNOW  HIM.  He  sits  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

On  general  behavior,  educational  need,  and  your  own 
choice,  he  would  be  down  front  under  your  imme¬ 
diate  eye. 

But  he  is  somewhere  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  old.  Only  one  or  two  desks  in  the  back  will  fit  him 
at  all.  You  might  as  well  put  a  number  ten  foot  into  a 
number  five  shoe,  as  cram  him  into  the  desks  suitable  for 
the  age  and  grade  of  the  class. 

He  is  not  necessarily  bad.  Sometimes  you  wish  he 
were.  It  takes  some  life,  some  initiative,  even  a  little 
brains  to  make  much  trouble. 

He  just  sits  there — waiting.  He  has  waited  so  long 
now  that  he  has  become  patient.  In  a  month,  six  months, 
a  year  or  two,  he  will  be  sixteen. 

Then  he  will  shake  the  chalk-dust  from  his  hair  and 
the  classroom  will  see  him  no  more. 

Sadly  enough,  he  won’t  even  resent  his  years  of  tor¬ 
ture.  He  will  continue  to  believe  that  he  alone  was  to 
blame  for  the  dumb  agony  of  his  waiting.  When  school 
budgets  come  up,  he  will  probably  vote  for  them,  still 
thinking  that  it  was  his  fault  he  “didn’t  get  along  in 
school.” 

We’re  glad  he  doesn’t  blame  us  teachers.  Like  him, 
we  are  caught  between  two  millstones.  If  we  tried  to  do 
something  for  him,  we’d  neglect  the  other  thirty  and  nine 
who  have  their  right  to  our  best  efforts. 

Unfortunately  many  of  us  do  blame  him.  After  all. 
he  is  there  where  we  can  see  him.  He  is  the  visible  symbol 
of  our  trial  and  our  trouble.  “If  only  he  weren’t  so 
dumb,”  we  say.  “If  only  he  fitted  into  the  pattern  built 
for  the  other  thirty-nine.” 

M  EANWHILE  THE  millstones  that  grind  both  him  and  us 
are  pushed  closer  and  closer  together. 

Above  is  the  law  which  steadily  increases  the  time  he 
must  wait.  No  longer  can  he  leave  school  at  fourteen — 
even  if  he  could  get  a  job.  Till  the  gong  rings  on  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  there  he  must  sit.  Every  year  child 
labor  laws  make  it  more  difiBcult  for  him  to  escape.  Next 
year  he  may  have  to  sit  until  he  is  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Because — like  our  own  classroom  program — these  are 
beneficent  laws,  designed  for  the  other  thirty-nine,  we 
cannot  and  do  not  object  to  them.  They  represent  a 
wholesome  concern  of  the  community  for  its  youth. 

The  nether  millstone  has  seemed  just  as  unyielding. 
It  is  the  inflexibility  of  our  school  systems,  the  difficulty 


of  getting  them  to  make  special  provision  for  those  who 
do  not  fit  into  the  fixed  and  immutable  pattern  of  the 
majority. 

“Individualize  your  teaching,”  we  are  told.  “Give 
him  what  he  needs  while  giving  the  other  thirty-nine  what 
they  need.” 

Or,  “We  have  plans,  but  the  budget  won’t  let  us  set 
up  special  classes  this  year.” 

Or,  “Don’t  worry  about  him.  There  are  always  going 
to  be  some  misfits.” 

So,  like  the  boy  himself,  we  have  been  waiting,  almost 
as  dumbly,  almost  as  patiently,  and  with  the  same  failure 
to  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

Every  good  teacher  does  individualize  her  in¬ 
struction.  But  there  are  limits.  The  thirty-nine  make 
infinite  demands  on  the  teacher’s  ability  to  do  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  things  at  once.  And  some  combinations,  like 
crossing  the  Sahara  while  swimming  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  flatly  impossible. 

Teachers  have  heard  about  the  budget.  They  know 
it  would  cost  more  to  give  the  Boy  on  the  Back  Row  the 
education  he  needs. 

But  they  also  know  that  it  would  cost  less  and  be  just 
about  as  efficient  not  to  let  him  come  to  school  at  all. 

And  they  know  that,  if  his  handicap  were  physical 
rather  than  mental — if  he  were  blind,  or  deaf,  or  crippled, 
— the  budget  would  be  stretched,  both  because  the  law 
says  it  must  be  and  because  the  public,  the  Board,  and 
the  school  authorities  would  know  better  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

Finally  the  teachers  know  that  there  are  enough  misfits 
within  the  other  thirty  and  nine.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
adapt  themselves  and  their  teaching  to  those  who  even 
roughly  fit  the  pattern. 

But  the  Boy  on  the  Back  Row  needs  another 
pattern. 

And  it  is  time  that  the  teachers  insisted  that  it  be 
provided. 

If,  during  the  past  ten  years,  every  step  to  make  the 
Boy  wait  a  little  longer,  had  been  accompanied  by  thought¬ 
ful  provision  of  the  kind  of  education  he  needs  and  can 
use,  we  would  have  a  vastly  improved  educational  system. 

We  cannot  undo  those  years.  We  can,  however,  press 
a  great  deal  harder  than  we  have  in  the  past  for  such 
provision.  We  can  struggle  to  get  the  new  patterns 
built  before  the  Boy  on  the  Back  Row  becomes 
twins. 
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Legislative  Review  . 


Th  is  has  been  a  successful  lefjislative 
year.  While  the  1941  Legislature  will 
return  after  the  .November  elections, 
there  is  little  educational  business  to 
ccme  before  it. 

The  record  of  school  bills  enacted 
includes  the  following: 

Provision  for  the  Pension  Certi¬ 
fication — The  Fund  is  promised 
81,761,388.40  from  1941  railroad 
taxes  to  cover  amounts  needed  but 
not  provided  for  in  previous  years; 
the  July,  1942.  payment  is  covered  by 
a  “first  lien”  of  85.868.519  on  ex- 
j)ected  surpluses  in  highway  sinking 
funds  maturing  in  1950. 

Provision  for  Cash  Payment  to 
Fund  -Payment  of  88.140.398  to  the 
Fund  in  January,  1942.  is  assured. 
This  represents  the  claims  on  the 
87,0(K).000  School  Relief  Fund  given 
in  lieu  of  cash  pavments  to  the  Fund 
in  1938.  1939.  and  1940.  A  payment 
of  8750.000  from  the  Soldier's  Bonus 
Surplus  has  already  been  made.  In¬ 
terest  of  8103.000  on  dedicated  rev¬ 
enues  also  has  been  paid. 

Railroad  Tax  Compromise — The 
Legislature  and  the  railroads  reached  a 
compromise  on  the  S34.0(X).000  in 
taxes  withheld  by  the  railroads,  and 
a  new  tax  method  was  adopted  for 
future  use.  I  tider  the  compromise 
the  railroads  pav  hack  taxes  in  full 
but  without  hack  interest.  This  as¬ 
sures  the  Fund  of  collecting  the 
89.806.078  owed  it.  and  counties  should 
receive  87.227.487  for  school  districts. 
Pavments  of  about  810.000.000  in 
taxes  have  already  been  made  under 
this  compromise:  of  this  the  Pension 
Fund  should  receive  about  81.500.000. 
Distribution  of  this  money  is  held 
up.  however,  while  the  constitutionalitv 
of  the  compromise  is  tested  in  the 
courts. 

I’nder  the  new  tax  plan  the  railroads 
will  continue  to  pay  taxes  on  100  })er 
cent  valuations,  but  at  a  flat  rate  of 
3  per  cent.  Earnings  will  be  used  to 
measure  franchise  values.  This  will 
partly  offset  losses  through  the  lower 
rate. 

The  best  available  predictions  in¬ 
dicate  a  reduction  (from  818.000.000 
to  815.300.000 1  in  the  amount  of  rail¬ 
road  tax  revenue  this  vear.  but  an  in¬ 
crease  to  about  820.000,000  in  1942. 


A  more  detailed  summary  of  1941 
school  legislation  appeared  in  a  special 
issue  of  the  Official  News  Bulletin, 
which  was  sent  to  every  school  early 
in  September.  It  tabulated  the  vote 
of  all  legislators  on  important  educa¬ 
tion  measures. 


Deficiency  Appropriation  —  An 
appropriation  of  82,398.84().29  will 
maintain  the  three-cents-a-day  level  of 
state  school  aid  in  eighteen  counties 
which  would  lack  sufficient  money  with¬ 
out  it.  Other  appropriations  aid  man¬ 
ual  and  vocational  training  and  the 
education  of  crippled  children. 

Minimum  Salary — The  minimum 
salary  for  teachers  was  raised  and 
placed  on  an  annual  basis.  The  new 
minimum  is  81200  in  first  and  second 
class  counties;  81000  in  all  others. 
The  new  minimum  takes  effect  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  1942,  in  order  not  to  upset 
current  budgets.  From  reports  reaching 
the  Association,  433  teachers  in  11 
counties  will  be  affected:  170  of  these 
are  in  Camden  County,  74  in  Hudson. 
65  in  Middlesex,  and  60  in  Bergen. 

Military  Service-  Two  laws  pro¬ 
tect  the  tenure  and  pension  rights  of 
teachers  in  military  service.  Thev 
must  be  reemployed  without  prejudice 
to  their  tenure  rights.  Members  of  the 
Pension  Fund  may  continue  to  pay 
into  the  Fund  during  military  service, 
or  their  boards  of  education  may  make 
the  payments.  Pension  payments  may 
be  made  upon  any  salary  increments 
which  the  teachers  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  under  an  operating  salary 
schedule. 

Vocational  Tenure  Tenure  and 
other  rights  of  teachers  in  county  vo¬ 
cational  schools  are  made  the  same  as 
those  of  other  teachers. 

Sex  Discrimination — Discrimina¬ 
tion  in  pay,  promotion,  or  dismissal 
based  on  sex  or  marital  status  is  for¬ 
bidden. 


Ask  Preferred  Postal  Rate 
To  Cover  Work  Books 

A  bill.  H.  R.  4103,  is  now  before 
Congress  to  extend  the  favorable  (11/4 
cents  per  pound  1  postal  rates  on  books. 
Publishers  of  workbooks  are  protest¬ 
ing  because  the  bill  does  not  give 
workbooks  the  preferred  rate.  They  are 
urging  that  teachers  advocate  the 
broadening  of  the  present  bill. 


In  Session  With 

The  Executive  Committee 

Financial  reports,  budget  problems, 
convention  plans,  and  the  program  be¬ 
ing  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Long  Time  Planning  took  most  of  the 
time  at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Results  of  the 
committee’s  w’ork  on  most  of  these  are 
noted  elsewhere  in  this  Review'. 


Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  new  NEA 
state  director,  ap[)eared  to  seek  As¬ 
sociation  support  in  building  up  NEA 
membership. 


Eleanor  Helfrich.  Atlantic  County 
Helping  Teacher,  has  been  appointed 
to  membership  on  the  Enrollment 
Committee,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  death  of  Henry  M.  Cressman. 


After  careful  consideration  of  the 
Lyndhurst  salary  case — in  which  cer¬ 
tain  married  women  teachers  were 
denied  salary  increments  given  to  the 
other  teachers — the  Committee  decided 
not  to  support  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  the  State  Board, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  have  ruled 
against  the  teachers,  and  new  legisla¬ 
tion  has  made  the  case  unimportant  in 
establishing  precedents. 


A  committee  of  I.,ena  Porreca.  Chair¬ 
man,  Mildred  Hardester.  and  Anne 
Yarrington  was  appointed  to  arrange 
for  the  President’s  Tea  at  the  annual 
convention.  At  this  annual  affair,  the 
Association  is  host  to  the  heads  of  local 
and  county  associations  and  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  chainnen.  and  the  heads 
of  affiliated  departments  and  associa¬ 
tions. 


Association  Resolutions 

The  Resolutions  Committee  met  Sep¬ 
tember  19  in  Trenton.  It  has  written 
to  committee  chairmen  requesting  that 
material  for  resolutions  to  be  presented 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly  be  sent  to 
Association  Headquarters  by  October 
3.  Any  additional  material  from  teach¬ 
ers’  associations  must  reach  it  by  Octo¬ 
ber  17. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Move  Forward! 


By  Edffar  M.  Finck^  Toms  River 


Chairman,  Committee  on  Long-Time  Planning 


The  AsHoeiation’s  Committee  on  Long-Time  Planning  siibmiti^,  for 
eon^ideration  in  November,  a  concrete  plan  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  children;  state-wide  activity  in  four  funda¬ 
mental  helds  proposed. 


Kemocracy  is  not  dead,  inert,  fixed  matter.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  a  living,  pulsating  thing,  and  public 
education  is  its  throbbing  heart.  For  public  edu¬ 
cation  continually  injects  into  the  life  stream  of  Democracy 
new  elements,  new  cells,  in  the  form  of  new  youth,  new  cit¬ 
izens,  who  revitalize,  revivify  it.  Exactly  in  proportion  as 
these  new-comers  are  well  adjusted  to  take  their  places  in 
the  Democratic  body  and  to  forward  its  purposes,  does  De¬ 
mocracy  flourish.  Especially  upon  teachers,  then,  persons 
<-harged  particularly  with  the  training  and  adjustment  of 
>outh,  devolves  the  enormous  responsibility  of  preserving 
and  improving  Democracy  by  feeding  into  it  ever  more 
vigorous,  more  alert,  more  ardent  citizens.  To  help  eager, 
liberty-loving  teachers  and  parents  in  the  most  essential 
procedure  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  Plan  and  of  this 
(^)mmittee. 


Nature  The  primary  function  of  this 
Plan  is  the  improvement  of 
educational  services.  The  emphasis  is 
on  pupil  welfare,  on  rendering  better 
services  to  the  public.  Other  changes, 
such  asdmproved  public  relations,  will 
doubtless  occur,  because  education 
is  a  complex  process.  However,  such 
changes  will  come  as  by-products.  The 
Plan  is  aimed  directly  at  one  goal:  A 
better  job.  day  by  day,  in  developing 
American  citizens,  in  s<-hool,  and  at 
home. 

Scope  Teachers  are  already  engaged 
in  the  improvement  of  tech¬ 
niques,  especially  in  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  organizations,  the  associations  of 
teachers  of  Penmanship,  Mathematics. 
Science,  and  so  forth.  These  programs 
are  highly  praiseworthy;  they  shctnld 
be  encouraged  and  enlarged.  This  plan 
differs  from  the  pntgrams  «»f  these 
allied  organizations  in  two  iin))ortant 
respects: 

1.  The  topics  to  he  eonsidereii  iiiuler  this 
I’lan  are  of  a  tiroad  nature.  They  cut 
across  suhject-matter  lines.  They  are 
the  concern  i>f  every  teacher  and  a»l- 
ministrator.  whatever  his  imsition. 

2.  This  Flan  proposes  to  involve  to  a  large 
extent  lay  people,  parents,  civic  lead¬ 
ers.  Many  of  us.  in  schools,  have  been 
balked  in  our  efforts  in  training  for 
better  character,  citizenship,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Democracy,  by  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  communities  and 
homes.  It  is  obvious  that  to  Ire  of 
much  effect  in  our  areas  of  study  the 
-chool  must  have  the  sympathetic 
understanding  and  active  cooperation 
of  the  general  public. 

Motive  This  Committee  feels  that  this 
Plan  should  be  put  into  effect, 
because  of  the  verv  serious  and  imme¬ 


diate  threats 
t  o  Democracy. 
Threats  loom  up 
iti  Europe,  Asia, 
and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  More  serious 
threats  exist  with¬ 
in  our  own  bor¬ 
ders:  The  corrup¬ 
tion  in  politics; 
the  frequent  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  courts; 
the  general  apa¬ 
thy  toward  dis¬ 
tinct  totalitarian 
trends  in  our  gov- 
e  r  n  111  e  n  t  ;  the 
greed  which  dominates  so  many  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  ranks  of  both  Cap¬ 
ital  and  Labor;  the  apparent  in¬ 
difference  of  so  many  citizens  to  the 
freedoms  and  privileges  which  they 
enjoy  under  Democracy;  the  many  res¬ 
idents,  native  Americans,  or  foreign 
born,  whether  naturalized  or  unnatur¬ 
alized,  who  still  have  much  to  learn 
about  Democracy;  the  ever-present 
propaganda  of  anti-Democratic  groujis. 
who  flagrantly  attack  our  Democratic 
institutions.  Such  corruption  and 
apathy  are  not  characteristic  of  De¬ 
mocracy.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
they  exist  is  a  threat  to  Democracy. 
To  prevent  the  spread  of  this  threat 
and  to  gradually  eliminate  it  is  the 
motive  of  this  Plan. 

For  us  to  do  the  same  old  job  in  the 
same  old  way  will  not  suffice  to  stem 
this  tide  of  des|M)tism.  There  must  be 
an  examination  of  our  aims  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  new  emphases  and  objectives, 
and  an  infinitely  more  dynamic  drive 
toward  them.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
drive  was  started  within  our  ranks. 
Perhaps  we  should  do  something  to 
arouse  some  other  citizens.  Certainly  we 
should  hesitate  at  no  effort  to  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  our  own  everyday  pro¬ 
cedures.  to  the  end  that  better  citizens 
result.  Democracy  is  fortified,  civiliza¬ 
tion  advanced.  This  is  our  educational 
Call  to  Arms! 

First  Year.  1941-1942 

Procedure  A.  This  Committee  will 
employ  a  Director, 
who  will  devote  his  full  time  to 
promoting  this  Plan. 


B.  The  Director  will  establish  jier- 
haps  twenty-five  centers  over  the 
State.  At  each  center  he  will  call 
together  about  twenty  Associates, 
principally  school  people,  teach¬ 
ers  or  administrators.  With  each 
such  group  he  will  hold  five  meet¬ 
ings.  One  meeting  will  be  devoted 
to  each  of  four  topics,  the  fifth  to 
a  summary.  The  topics  will  be 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  The  at¬ 
titude  in  these  meetings  will  not 
be  that  the  Director  is  a  Solomon, 
the  Associates  children.  On  the 
contrary,  the  set-up  will  be  one 
of  mutual  exchange  of  ideas, 
each  member  contributing  his 
thought  to  the  common  fund  and 
profiting  from  the  ideas  of 
others. 

C.  Simultaneously,  the  Director, 
assisted  by  four  committees,  will 
be  preparing  four  Discussion 
Outlines,  one  to  cover  each  of  the 
four  topics  agreed  upon. 

Second  Year.  1942-43 

A.  Each  of  the  Associates  will  es¬ 
tablish  in  his  immediate  environ¬ 
ment  a  group  of  Consultants, 
school  people  and  lay  pebple. 
twenty  or  more.  He  will  conduct 
four  meetings  with  this  group, 
in  October,  November,  March, 
and  April.  Thus,  all  over  the 
State,  in  October,  300  meetings 
w  ill  be  held,  the  topic  being  the 
same  at  all  meetings;  namely,  the 
first  of  the  four  topics  agreed 
upon.  The  Associate  yvill  have 
as  hel}  )s  his  personal  experience 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
“Discussion  Outlines”.  The  spir¬ 
it  of  the  first  year’s  meetings 
will  also  prevail  here.  Those  who 
attend  will  do  so  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  They  will  be  Consultants, 
contributors,  participants,  not 
listeners.  The  social  angle  is  to 
be  stressed,  with  meetings  in 
homes,  possibly  with  refresh¬ 
ments  served.  For  each  meeting 
there  will  be  a  Secretary  who  will 
fill  out  a  report,  which  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Discussion  Outline. 
These  reports  yvill  be  mailed  to 
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the  Dire<’tor.  Thus,  the  Director 
will  have  on  each  of  the  four 
topics  a  synopsis  of  the  thinking 
of  500  groups.  Each  meeting 
should  be  reported  in  the  local 
press.  The  local  radio  will  he 
used  where  feasible. 

B.  From  the  reports  the  Director 
and  the  appropriate  Committees 
will  prepare  summaries  of  the 
conclusions  in  each  of  the  four 
areas,  with  recommendations 
and  suggestions. 

C.  In  the  Rf.view  appropriate  ar¬ 
ticles  will  appear  preceding  each 
meeting.  These  will  include  bib¬ 
liographies  for  the  use  of  both 
Associates  and  Consultants. 

Theme  After  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  discussion  the  Commit¬ 
tee  suggests  the  following  Theme  and 
topics  for  study  during  the  first  two 
years: 

Theme:  Plblic  Edl’Cation,  the 
Heart  of  Democracy. 

1.  The  Education  of  Citizens  of 
Sound  Character 

2.  The  Education  of  Citizens 
WHO  Understand,  Appreciate, 
AND  Practice  Democracy 

3.  The  Education  of  Citizens 
Adjusted  to  Some  Vocation 

4.  The  Education  of  Citizens  for 
Family  Life 

Finance  It  is  estimated  that  this 
Plan  will  cost  at  least 
$7,00()  per  year.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  funds  by  asking  each  member  of 
the  Association  to  contribute  fifty  cents 
per  year  for  each  of  two  years.  This 
would  be  a  voluntary  donation.  It 
would  not  constitute  an  increase  in  the 
annual  dues.  Payment  or  non-payment 
w  ould  in  no  w  ay  affect  a  person's  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association. 

The  contributions  will  be  collected 
at  the  time  membership  dues  are  paid, 
an  extra  stub  being  attached  to  the  en¬ 
rolment  blank  for  the  purpose. 

Sums  collected  in  this  manner  would 
be  set  aside  in  a  special  account.  They 
would  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Committee. 

Since  this  proposal  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  No¬ 
vember,  1941,  no  collection  could  oc¬ 
cur  until  the  fall  of  1942.  In  order 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  be  not 
held  up,  the  Delegate  Assembly  w  ill  be 
asked  to  allow  this  Committee  to  draw 
upon  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  any  amounts  so  drawn  to  be  re¬ 
placed  out  of  the  first  monies  collected 
in  the  fall  of  1942. 

Future  This  whole  Plan  is  an  ex- 
|)eriment.  Hence,  the  ojiera- 
tion  of  the  Plan  beyond  the  first  two 
years  will  be  affer’ted  by  what  occurs 
in  the  meantime.  The  hope  is  that  the 


reception  of  the  Plan  w  ill  be  such  as  to 
necessitate  continuing  it  with  a  new 
theme  and  sub-topics  in  an  even  larger 
number  of  groups.  Possibly  one  or 
more  of  the  first  year’s  topics  w  ill  call 
for  further  study. 

Outcomes  This  C.ommittee  is  de¬ 
termined  that  this  Plan 
shall  not  end  on  the  discussion  level. 
We  feel  that  study  and  discussion  are 
valuable  and  necessary  to  the  more  im- 
jKirtant  step,  action.  Specifically,  we 
exjject  this  Plan  to  bring  about  at  least 
five  major  changes: 

1.  Persons  who  participate  in  the 
Plan  will  profit  in  proportion  as  they 
contribute  to  it.  Those  who  give  most 
will  grow  most,  but  all  who  take  part 
will  be  changed  by  the  experience.  We 
shall  have  a  more  alert  group  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents. 

2.  As  teachers  and  parents  study 
together,  each  group  will  see  more 
clearly  the  problems  of  the  other.  The 
school  will  realize  more  plainly  what 
the  home  faces;  the  home  will  sense 
more  clearly  the  aims  of  the  school. 
This  change  to  better  understanding 
between  home  and  school  will  surely 
increase  the  efficiency  of  both  in  their 
efforts  to  train  youth. 

3.  Since  it  is  proposed  that  the 
progress  of  this  Plan  be  reported  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  press,  the  general  public 
cannot  fail  to  grasp  the  idea  that  the 
teachers,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  are 
financing  a  movement  intended  to  give 
the  public  more  for  the  price  it  pays 
for  its  schools.  This  should  surely 
bring  about  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
teaching  profession. 

4.  A  thoughtful  study  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  four  topics  proposed  will 
tend  to  effect  a  change  in  the  emphasis 
in  our  daily  classroom  procedures. 
There  w  ill  be,  perhaps,  a  little  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  subject  matter,  a  little  more 
emphasis  on  subjects  wfiich  matter, 
subjects  such  as  Character,  Practicing 
Democracy,  Occupational  Adjustment. 
Family  Relationships.  Every  thought¬ 
ful  person  realizes  that  this  change  is 
urgently  needed. 

5.  Finally,  and  most  important,  all 
of  the  foregoing  changes  w  ill  certainly 
combine  to  make  a  marked  change  in 
the  training  programs  of  our  children 
and  youth  in  home  and  in  school, 
which  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Plan. 

These  are  the  outcomes  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  this  Plan. 
To  us  they  seem  highly  significant. 
Obviously,  they  cannot  be  achieved 
without  sacrifices  of  time,  monev,  and 
effort.  This  Committee  feels  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  every  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to 
put  this  Plan  across!  After  all.  this  is 
a  very  vital  defense  effort! 


American  Education  Week 

1941 


“Education  for  a  Strong  America” 
is  the  appropriate  theme  of  the  twenty- 
first  annual  observance  of  American 
Education  Week,  November  9-15,  1941. 
The  daily  topics  are: 

Sunday,  November  9  —  Seeking 
World  Order. 

Monday,  November  10  —  Building 
Physical  Fitness. 

Tuesday,  November  11 — Strengthen¬ 
ing  National  Morale. 

Wednesday,  November  12 — Improv¬ 
ing  Economic  Well-Being. 

I  hursday,  November  13 — Safeguard¬ 
ing  School  Support. 

Friday,  November  14 — Learning  the 
Ways  of  Democracy. 

Saturday,  November  15 — Enriching 
Family  Life. 

Our  country  stands  at  a  critical  hour 
in  its  history.  Effective  democratic 
education  is  imperative  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  problems  pressing  upon  us 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  This  must  be 
clear  to  the  teaching  profession.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  American 
|)eople. 

One  of  our  best  opportunities  to 
seek  public  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  schools  and  the  place 
of  education  in  our  nation  is  during 
American  Education  Week. 

Special  packets  are  available  for  the 
following  school  levels:  Kindergarten¬ 
primary  grades,  elementary  (grades  4, 
5,  and  6),  junior  high  school,  and 
high  school.  Each  packet  contains 
a  classroom  supply  of  posters,  leaflets, 
nul  stickers,  a  special  32-page  manual 
for  the  proper  school  level,  a  folder 
for  the  Sunday  observance,  and  other 
materials. 

New  features  also  available  this  year 
include  (1)  a  2-color  button  to  be 
worn  home  by  pupils  carrying  the 
slogan,  “Visit  Your  Schools  American 
Education  Week.”  (2)  two  musical 
plays — one  for  high  school  use  and 
one  for  elementary  school  use — both 
written  specially  for  the  occasion  by 
Jean  Byers,  author  of  the  noted  pro¬ 
duction,  “On  Our  Way,”  prepared  for 
»b<»  Educational  Policies  Commission 
(3)  a  IV2  minute  35  mm  sound 
movie  trailer  for  use  in  commer¬ 
cial  theatres  just  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  American  Education  Week, 
featuring  Lowell  Thomas  and  en¬ 
titled  “Education  for  a  Strong 
America.” 

Address  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  1201  Sixteenth  Street.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C..  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 

Mary  D.  Barnes.  NEA  Director. 
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defense; 


A  Brief  Survey  of  What  ?iew  Jersey 
Schools  and  Teachers  Are  Doing  and 
Will  Be  Called  Upon  to  Do  During  the 
Year  Ahead, 


Defense  is  Educational  Problem 
Number  One.  It  is  invading  every 
classroom ;  it  is  bringing  new  extra- 
curricular  activities  for  everyone;  it  is 
raising  urgent  personal  problems  for 
teachers.  This  jear  more  than  last, 
it  will  touch  closely  EVERY  teaclier. 

What  Have  We  Done 

The  schools  are  proud  of  their  de¬ 
fense  record  last  year.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Roosevelt  pledging  the  “all- 
out”  aid  of  America’s  1,100,000  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  officials,  representatives 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Vocational  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  cited  the  following 
achievements  for  the  first  year  of  de¬ 
fense  training: 

“They  have  trained  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  persons  for  defense  industries. 
This,  we  may  add,  is  more  than  twice  the 
number  which  education  promised  to  train 
with  funds  allotted  hy  Congress. 

“Thcv  have  mobilized  more  than  10,000 
city  and  rural  schools  to  give  defense  training. 

“They  have  mobilized  142  colleges  of 
engineering  (90%)  to  give  short-course  train¬ 
ing  to  more  than  110,000  engineers. 

“They  have  adopted  in  more  than  500 
communities  the  motto,  ‘We  never  close,’ 
in  order  to  use  vocational  school  equipment 
24  hours  a  day. 

"They  have  given  training  to  half  of  all 
the  workers  hired  by  expanding  aircraft 
industries. 

“They  have  helped  more  than  50,000  WPA 
workers  to  leave  relief  rolls  and  enter  de¬ 
fense  industries. 

“They  have  provided  vocational  defense 
training  at  the  low  average  of  21  cents  per 
man-hour. 

"They  have  operated  this  program  at  an 
overhead  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
approximately  1%.” 

In  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  defense  training  pro¬ 
gram — one  of  the  first  and  finest  in 
the  country — -has  aided  more  than  30.- 
000  New  jersey  citizens. 

Approximately  9.000  —  75%  of 
those  taking  pre-empl<t>  nient  training 


— are  known  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  specific  jobs  for  which  they  were 
trained.  Assistant  Commissioner  John 
A.  McCarthy  estimates  that  this  service 
alone  has  increased  the  total  income 
of  New  Jersey  citizens  by  more  than 
$9,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  training 
has  been  for  the  shipbuilding,  aircraft 
and  the  machine  tool  industries. 

Nearly  15,000  workers  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  supplementary  classes 
for  advanced  training.  As  defense- 
labor  needs  continue  to  increase,  this 
work  will  grow  in  importance.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  reservoir  of  unemployed  labor 
in  New  Jersey  is  being  exhausted; 
already  it  has  been  necessary  to  tap 
the  outlying  areas  by  bus  for  potential 
workers. 

Likely  during  the  coming  year — as 
the  labor  shortage  grows  more  acute 
and  defense  contracts  reach  more  and 
more  of  the  smaller  plants — is  a  low¬ 
ering  of  the  physical  standards  for 
defense  workers  and  increased  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  “up-grading”  of  those  al¬ 
ready  employed. 

During  this  summer  30  training 
centers  have  been  in  operation,  most 
of  them  on  a  24-hour  schedule.  With 
September  some  of  these  programs  are 
being  curtailed  slightly,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  interference  with  the 
regular  school  program.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  emrgency  defense  train¬ 
ing  are  fully  aware  of  the  long-range 
importance  of  the  normal  vocational 
work  of  the  schools. 

An  important  phase  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  program  has  been  the  training  of 
job-instructors — foremen,  supervisors, 
etc.,  so  that  these  in  turn  can  train 
the  less  skilled  workers  on  the  job. 
This  program  has  been  promoted  by 
the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
Training  Within  Industry  Division. 
The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Rutgers  University  have  cooper¬ 
ated  in  providing  the  training  and  the 
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program  is  now  touching  more  than 
1,000  industrial  supervisors  each 
month. 

Also  significant  in  the  whole  picture 
is  the  defense  phase  of  the  NYA  pro¬ 
gram.  This  involves  some  2,000  of 
the  5,000  out-of -school  youth  on  NYA. 
These  are  engaged  in  productive  work 
in  the  defense  fields.  For  160  hours  of 
work,  they  are  offered,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  80  hours  of  “related’T 
training,  partly  vocational  and  partly 
general. 

Less  important  in  New  Jersey  than 
in  farm  states  is  the  defense  training 
program  for  rural  youth.  Even  in 
the  summer,  however,  when  farm  work 
cut  heavily  into  enrollment,  this  was 
benefitting  some  470  potential  workers. 

For  All  tbe  Children 

More  important  to  the  bulk  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  and  pupils  are  the 
changes  which  the  defense  program 
will  bring  to  classrooms  not  specifi¬ 
cally  engaged  in  defense  training. 

There  will  be  continued  emphasis 
upon  appreciating  and  understanding 
the  democratic  process.  In  the  high 
schools  a  newly  revised  course  of  study 
in  Problems  of  American  Democracy 
is  ready  this  year.  For  the  lower 
grades  a  new  monograph  in  citizenship 
training  has  been  prepared. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  attitudes 
and  habits  of  thinking,  rather  than  on 
facts.  This  is  apparent  in  such  sug¬ 
gestive  recent  books  as  Learning  the 
Ways  of  Democracy  (Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission)  and  Russell  and 
Briggs  Meaning  of  Democracy  (Mac¬ 
millan).  That  teacher  will  be  praised 
whose  class  best  demonstrates  democ¬ 
racy  at  work  or  who  can  set  up  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  democracy  is  practiced, 
rather  than  discussed. 

Health  and  Nutrition  Mill  also  re¬ 
ceive  heavy  emphasis  this  year.  War 
and  the  threat  of  Mar  alM'ays  bring 
great  concern  for  the  phvsical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  and  a  demand  that 
the  schools  do  more  than  they  have 
been  doing. 

The  nutrition  aspe4-ts  of  health  Mill 
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get  special  stress.  The  schools  will 
he  urged  to  educate  for  a  balanced  diet 
during  probable  shifts  of  diet,  lack  of 
some  traditional  foods,  etc.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  at  the  national  con¬ 
ference  on  nutrition  in  Washington 
last  spring  will  affect  and  stimulate 
education  in  this  held. 

Teachers  will  also  be  under  pressure 
to  recognize  in  their  teaching  the 
“Good  Neighbor”  program,  which  is 
considered  important  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hemispheric  solidarity.  More 
units  on  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South 
America,  more  study  of  American  his¬ 
tory  and  geography,  and  more  attempts 
to  understand  the  culture  of  our  Latin 
neighbors  can  be  expected. 

While  study  of  the  language  is  not 
the  important  phase  of  this  program, 
high  schools  can  expect  more  stu¬ 
dents  of  Spanish — with  some  decrease 
in  French  and  German  registration. 
No  one  can  predict,  as  yet,  the  extent 
of  this  shift.  Competent  observers 
feel  that  the  coming  year  will  tell  the 
story  about  the  future  of  the  language 
■situation  in  the  high  schools. 

Morale 

The  mental  attitude  of  pupils  to¬ 
ward  the  international  situation — 
especially  in  the  lower  grades — will 
concern  teachers.  Mental  hygienists 
have  already  seen  signs  of  undue  fears 
(Hitler  under  the  bed)  and  undue 
bloodthirstiness  (Need  we  illustrate?) 
among  primary  pupils.  They  regard 
this  as  serious,  and  urge  that  the  crisis 
(war  and  the  threat  of  war)  not  be 
over-emphasized  in  these  grades,  and 
that  it  be  treated  “realistically” 
throughout  the  school  system. 

It  is  the  general  consensus  that  pub¬ 
lic  morale  is  not  high,  or  even  satis¬ 
factory.  Without  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  crisis,  there  will  be  serious 
situations  as  people  face  more  short¬ 
ages  of  normal  goods,  higher  prices, 
rationing,  tax  boosts,  and  other  sac¬ 
rifices.  Through  class  discussions  of 
current  problems  teachers  can  do  much 
to  maintain  morale,  not  only  among 
the  pupils  themselves,  but  among  their 
parents.  Special  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  teachers  to  be  informed  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  is  important  this  year. 

Emergency  Plans 

Almost  every  community  has  some 
sort  of  a  Defense  Council,  and  New 
Jersey’s  State  Defense  Council — with 
$500,000  to  spend — is  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  country.  The  State  Coun¬ 
cil  has  already  assembled  data  on 
physical  facilities,  looking  forward  to 


the  possible  use  of  school  buildings  as 
temporary  hospitals,  food  distribution 
centers,  etc.  Some  local  defense  plans 
have  also  been  developed  along  these 
lines,  with  programs  in  metropolitan 
areas  for  evacuation  of  the  children 
and  for  getting  them  from  school  to 
home  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  crisis. 

Some  educational  emergencies  have 
already  developed  in  school  districts 
containing  defense  housing  projects — 
notably  Clark  Township  (Union), 
Audubon  (Camden)  and  Shrewsbury 
(Monmouth).  Existing  school  facili¬ 
ties  are  totally  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  sudden  influx  of  pupils,  nor 
do  local  boards  have  money  to  pay 
the  additional  teachers.  Congress  has 
passed  special  appropriations  to  help 
meet  these  needs,  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  forwarded  to  Washing¬ 
ton  data  on  them.  Thus  far,  how¬ 
ever,  the  federal  money  has  not  been 
made  available,  and  conditions  in  some 
communities  are  desperate. 

Personal  Problems  of  Teachers 

Teachers  who  have  no  salary  in¬ 
creases  recently  have  had,  in  effect, 
a  16%  cut.  Prices  are  now  some 
16%  above  pre-war,  have  already  pass¬ 
ed  1929  levels,  and  are  still  rising. 

Attempts  to  halt  this  type  of  infla¬ 
tion  have  not  yet  become  effective. 
Teachers  have  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  work  of  Leon  Henderson.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I  prices  rose  to  242% 
of  pre-war.  Any  such  development 
would  create  untold  hardship  for 
the  fixed  income  groups,  including 
teachers. 

Some  of  the  methods  proposed  for 
preventing  such  inflation — increased 
income  taxes,  direct  payroll  taxes, 
forced  investment  in  defense  bonds — 
would  also  hit  the  teaching  group 
hard.  Teachers  should  plan  now  for 
the  first  of  these,  since  their  salaries 
are  in  the  income  area  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  taxes  will  hit  hardest. 

Teachers  will  also  be  under  the 
necessity  of  guarding  their  personal 
opinions  more  jealously  during  the 
year  ahead.  There  will  be  grave  so¬ 
cial  tensions,  and  groups  ready  to  see 
disloyalties  in  the  most  casual  remarks. 

That’s  the  story.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  highlight  some  of  the  inevitable 
problems  which  the  year  holds  for 
teachers.  No  one  has  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion  for  any  of  them.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  the  Review  hopes 
to  publish  the  tentative  solutions  which 
some  teachers  arrive  at.  It  will  gladly 
welcome  material  of  this  kind. 


First  Aid” 

For  Defense 

By  Robert  Sassaman,  Neptune 

WITH  THE  current  emphasis  on  na¬ 
tional  defense,  isn’t  there  room  in 
the  general  education  program  for 
First  Aid? 

I  am  not  thinking  of  reading  about 
it  as  a  school  subject,  or  of  having 
the  topic  presented  with  a  few  dem¬ 
onstrations  as  part  of  the  physical 
education  program,  but  of  a  unit  of 
work  offered  as  part  of  the  curriculum 
or  club  program.  Not  every  student 
will  make  a  good  first  aider,  but  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  work  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
proficient. 

In  our  school  we  present  this  unit 
of  work  as  part  of  the  club  pro¬ 
gram.  A  Red  Cross  examiner 
comes  to  school  every  Monday  and 
teaches  first  aid  for  45  minutes.  Many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  club  are 
Scouts.  If  they  obtain  their  first  aid 
card,  they  also  are  qualified  for  a 
first  aid  merit  badge  in  Scouting.  Boys 
and  girls  can  become  efficient  in  first 
aid  work. 

There  are  two  possible  means  of 
getting  examiners  to  teach  this  unit: 
First,  you  may  have  on  your  faculty 
a  first  aid  examiner  who  can  teach 
the  unit.  Lacking  this,  there  may  be 
a  first  aid  examiner  in  your  fire  de¬ 
partment,  police  department,  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  plant,  or  in  your  Red  Cross 
Chapter  who  is  available  during  school 
hours. 

All  the  first  aid  examiners  with  whom 
I  have  worked  are  enthusiastically  in¬ 
terested  in  having  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
come  efficient  first  aiders.  They  are 
also  very  conscientious  about  their 
work  and  set  high  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  passing  the  unit  of  work.  In 
our  school  those  people  who  satis¬ 
factorily  meet  these  high  standards  of 
achievement  are  presented  with  a  Red 
Cross  First  Aid  Card  which  marks 
them  as  capable  of  doing  first  aid  work. 
Since  the  aim  of  the  unit  of  work  is 
to  make  available  more  capable  first 
aiders,  the  student  must  demonstrate 
his  achievement  or  he  does  not  receive 
his  registration  card. 

Some  of  the  values  of  first  aid  in 
national  defense  are: 

1.  The  number  of  capable  first  aid¬ 
ers  available  determines  the  efficiency 
and  promptness  of  attention  to  the  in¬ 
jured. 

2.  Trained  first  aiders  can  relieve 
the  amount  of  work  otherwise  required 
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of  doctors,  and  give  the  doctors  an 
opportunity  to  treat  .  the  seriously 
wounded  or  injured. 

3.  Knowledge  of  first  aid  gives  the 
first  aider  a  chance  to  save  a  life. 
Without  such  knowledge,  gunpowder 
wounds,  shock,  serious  bleeding,  as¬ 
phyxiation,  chemical  poisons,  and 
chemical  burns  can  be  fatal. 

4.  A  first  aider  learns  what  to  do 
if  a  fire  starts  in  his  house  or  next 
door.  He  also  knows  how  to  treat  a 
person  whose  clothes  catch  fire.  He 
understands  the  proper  way  to  escape 
from  a  smoke  filled  house.  He  knows 
how  to  treat  burns  and  the  art  of  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration  in  case  victims  are 
overcome  by  smoke. 

5.  Every  first  aider  is  an  asset  to  a 
First  Aid  Squad  when  help  is  needed 
in  administering  artificial  respiration. 

6.  A  first  aider  understands  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  simple  and  compound 
fractures.  He  knows  that  carelessness 
in  handling  the  victim  may  cause  com¬ 
pound  or  complex  fractures.  He  can 
be  of  aid  to  the  patient  by  making 
him  comfortable  and  by  preventing  any 
serious  bleeding  until  the  doctor  ar¬ 
rives. 


Good  Neighbor  Programs 

Teachers  concerned  with  the  Good 
Neighbor  movement  will  find  much 
assistance  in  the  series  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  planned  for  the  current  year  by 
CBS  School  of  the  Air  of  the  Americas. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows:  Mondays, 
Americans  at  Work;  Tuesdays,  Music 
of  the  Americas;  Wednesdays,  ^ew 
Horizons;  Thursdays,  Tales  From  Far 
and  Near;  and  Fridays,  This  Living 
World.  Copies  of  an  excellent  126- 
page  Teachers’  Manual  for  the  year 
are  available  from  Sterling  Fisher,  Di¬ 
rector,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
New  York  City.  The  programs  will  be 
available  in  New  Jersey  over  Stations 
WABC  and  WBAB. 

A  new  experiment  this  year  is  a  text¬ 
book,  Lands  of  New  Wori.d  Neigh¬ 
bors,  directly  keyed  to  the  New  Hori¬ 
zons  Series.  It  is  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill. 


We’ve  Been  Interested  In 

*  the  1941  “Rulebook  and  How  to  Plav 
Handbook”  on  SIX  MAN  FOOTBALL. 
It  is -available  from  the  SMF'  Rules 
('ommittee,  45  Rose  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

*  the  May  15  issue  of  Consumers’ 
Guide.  It  offers  concrete  plans  for  mak¬ 
ing  exhibits,  bulletin  boards,  and  in¬ 
formation  centers.  The  directions  are 
adaptable  to  many  things  besides  con¬ 
sumership. 

*  the  Child’s  Good  Behavior  Book,  dis¬ 
tributed  through  Woolworth’s,  in 
which  parents  can  make  a  day-by-dav 
and  week-by-week  check  on  essentials, 
using  the  Gold  Star  system  of  rewards. 


Few  Restrictions  Hamper 
Surplus  Commodities  Use 


11 IVE  MILLION  SCHOOL  PUPILS  last  year 
lunched  on  food  routed  to  them  by 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 
In  New  Jersey  more  than  850  schools, 
with  70,000  pupils,  used  surplus  foods 
in  1940-41. 

This  is  the  present  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  pictured  on  the  following  pages. 
Its  expansion  this  year  and  for  many 
years  to  come  seems  certain.  Definite 
assurance  has  already  been  given  that 
there  will  be  available  this  year  prunes 
and  at  least  one  additional  fresh, 
canned,  or  dried  fruit,  dried  beans, 
enriched  white  flour,  graham  flour, 
corn  meal,  lard,  grapefruit  juice  and 
segments,  probably  eggs  and  raisins, 
possibly  some  pork  meat  products, 
evaporated  milk,  dried  skim  milk,  pork 
and  beans,  honey,  peanut  butter,  de¬ 
hydrated  soup,  and  perhaps,  some  fresh 
vegetables. 

The  conditions  for  receiving  sur¬ 
pluses  are  few  and  simple.  Since, 
taken  alone,  the  foods  rarely  consti¬ 
tute  a  balanced  lunch,  the  sponsor  is 
responsible  for  supplementing  them  and 
for  serving  them  in  a  healthful  man¬ 
ner,  on  a  non-profit  basis.  All  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  must  be  eaten  in  the 
school.  Finally,  if  the  cafeteria  or 
lunchroom  is  a  going  concern  when 
it  makes  application  for  surplus  foods, 
the  sponsor  agrees  not  to  curtail  his 
customary  purchases,  since  this  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

The  foods  are  donated  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  eligible  children, 
as  determined  by  the  school  authorities 
— the  principal,  dietician,  school  nurse, 
medical  inspector.  Sometimes  an 
eligible  child  and  his  family  prefer 
to  pay  what  they  can.  This  practice 
is  not  only  wholesome,  but  provides 
more  money  for  supplemental  foods 
and  thus  helps  the  school  lunch  go 
further. 

In  a  regular  schocd  cafeteria,  for 
instance,  there  are  usually  many  pupils 
who  s|)end  2.5  cents  a  week  or  less. 
Prohablv  most  of  these  children  are 
eligible  because  they  need  more  lunch 
than  they  can  afford  to  pav  for.  With 
the  aid  of  surplus  foods,  it  is  possible 
to  enrich  the  diets  of  these  and  other 
children  by  giving  them  more  for 
their  money.  This  carries  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  program.  Hence  school 
authorities  may,  at  their  dis<'retion, 
include  some  or  all  of  these  low-income 
children  among  their  eligibles.  Oth¬ 
ers.  of  course,  will  need  an  absolutely 
free  lunch. 

Even  though  many  of  the  eligible 
children  now  go  home  for  lunch,  the 


program  is  not  necessarily  imprac¬ 
tical.  Many  would  stay  if  a  good, 
simple  lunch  were  served,  free  to  those 
who  need  it  and  for  5-lOc  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay.  Distinctions 
between  these  groups  are  avoided  by 
the  use  of  tickets  which  can  be  either 
given  away  or  sold,  as  the  individual 
case  may  warrant.  Surplus  foods  can 
be  sold,  along  with  others,  if  the  basic 
conditions  are  observed. 

The  program  varies  widely  in  dif¬ 
ferent  schools.  In  some,  there  is  merely 
a  cold  lunch,  supplemented  by  milk. 
Many  schools  which  started  this  way 
have  managed  to  expand  with  equip¬ 
ment  provided  by  PTA  or  Board,  to 
the  serving  of  hot  cocoa,  then  to  more 
elaborate  dishes  cooked  with  the  sur¬ 
plus  foods. 

In  some  the  work  is  done  by  pupils; 
in  others  the  help  comes  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources.  A  Pleasantville 
school  reports  that  the  Board  con¬ 
tributes  rooms,  heat,  gas,  electricity, 
dishes,  silver,  and  some  of  the  super¬ 
vision;  the  PTA  gives  cod  liver  oil  and 
milk  for  needed  breakfasts;  parents 
contribute  canned  goods,  glasses, 
sugar,  and  some  money;  the  teachers 
contribute  money,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
Christmas  turkeys;  from  the  WPA 
comes  a  cook,  a  baker,  and  two  help¬ 
ers,  who,  from  a  central  kitchen,  pre¬ 
pare  hot  dishes  for  three  schools;  the 
WPA  gardening  project  turned  over 
450  quarts  of  canned  goods;  and  one 
helper  is  paid  with  NY  A  funds. 

Among  the  practical  and  provable 
results  are  the  following: 

(a)  monthly  w'eight  charts  show 
gains  of  one-eighth  pound  per  child  for 
the  year; 

(b)  the  breakfast  pupils  show  mark¬ 
ed  acceleration  in  school  work; 

(c)  school  discipline  is  improved; 
pupils  are  less  troublesome,  and  more 
cooperative  and  polite; 

(d)  “parties”  teach  etiquette,  and 
group  eating  aids  shy  and  backward 
children. 

In  Hamilton  Township,  under  the 
leadership  of  dietician  Helen  A.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  the  lunch  program  has  been 
sold  to  parents  by  inviting  them  to 
come  to  school  once  in  a  while  and 
eat,  immediately  after  the  pupil  lunch 
hour,  the  same  luncheon  that  has  been 
seix  ed  the  pupils. 

Alice  Fletcher,  the  home  economics 
teacher,  has  let  her  advanced  classes 
ser\'e  as  a  “research  staff”  in  the  use 
<)f  surplus  foods  in  the  cafeteria.  They 
try  out  or  develop  new  recipes  for 
cafeteria  use. 
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Uncle  Sam^s  Surplus  Feeds  Pupils 


“America — ^where  food  is  destroyed  while  children  are  hungry.”  That  was  the  cry 
in  the  early  30’s.  It  is  no  longer  true.  Here  the  REVIEW  shows  how — in  New 
Jersey  schools — American  farm  surpluses  feed  hungry  children. 


Meanwhile,  in  his  school,  the  Principal  or  Dietician 
has  applied  for  these  foods.  He  reports  the  number  of 
needy  or  undernourished  children.  On  the  basis  of  these 
eligibles.  the  surplus  foods  are  allocated.  He  receives 
a  monthly  list  of  foods  available,  from  which  he  can 
order  needed  quantities. 


In  the  warehouses  it  is  repackaged,  if 
necessary,  and  sent,  in  monthly  deliveries, 
to  the  schools.  Other  social  agencies  aid 
in  its  distribution  by  calling  with  trucks 
at  all  warehouses. 


The  farmer  grows  more  food  than  can 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit.  To  maintain 
the  price  level,  Uncle  Sam  buys  the  surplus. 

He  sends  part  of  it  to  the  eight  ware¬ 
houses  operated  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Division  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Aid  Administration  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  R.  Trawin.  1209  E.  Grand 
Street.  Elizabeth. 


These  are  not  “free  lunches/' 
Schools  must  underwrite  the  cost 
of  some  equipment  and  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  surpluses  with  other 
items,  including  milk.  Minimiun 
equipment  (paper  cups,  napkins, 
etc.)  is  needed  for  cold  lunches; 
more  if  cooked  foods  are  served. 
Full  equipment  for  serving  75  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  purchased  for  $200. 
Pupils  who  can  pay  do  so;  those 
who  cannot  also  eat.  One  rule;  NO 
SEGREGATION  OF  THOSE  WHO 
PAY  FROM  THOSE  WHO  DON’T. 


Three  plans  of  organizing  lunches  are  com- 
The  cooking  and  serving  may  be  a  WPA 
project.  Shown  here  is  a  WPA  “Central  Kitchen,” 
from  which  food  is  sent  to  several  schools. 
Parent-Teachers  Associations  may  underwrite  costs.  Some¬ 
times  they  hire  the  staff  or  mothers  take  turn  about  with  the  work. 


i 


CAFETERIA 


Many  Boards  of  Education 
finance  the  lunchrooms.  Often, 
convinced  of  its  value,  they  take 
over  projects  started  by  PTA’s  or 
under  the  WPA. 


Literature  By  Ear 

An  English  teacher  makes  use  of  the  home¬ 
work  his  pupils  ^^are  going  to  do  anyway,’’ 
and  discovers  a  few  new  objectives,  such  as 
intelligent  listening  and  the  radio  play  as 
drama. 

By  Leon  C.  Hood,  East  Orange 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  use 
of  Radio  in  the  classroom.  The  series  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association's  Radio  Committee. 


OVER  HALF  OF  THE  PUPILS  in  your 
classes  will  be  listening  to  the  Lux 
Radio  Theater  this  Monday  night. 
Mary  Jaworski,  who  won’t  read  for 
you,  will  be  tuned  in.  Hall  Mixner, 
who  sits  through  class  draw  ing  circles, 
will  have  his  ears  glued  to  the  loud¬ 
speaker.  And  that  what’s-his-name  boy 
who  brought  that  “Amazing  Stories” 
magazine  to  class  will  put  up  the  fun¬ 
nies  to  spend  an  exciting  hour.  So  will 
Carman  Commissa,  your  prize  darling, 
put  aside  her  exercise  in  the  agreement 
of  verbs  to  be  captivated  by  the  palpi¬ 
tating  putterings  of  Joe  Doke  and  Joan 
DeSire. 

What  is  this  program  that  claims  top 
ranking  in  nearly  every  pupil  poll  of 
radio  favorites?  Vi’hat  makes  it  that 
way?  Well,  for  one  thing  there  is  Joan 
DeSire,  who  played  such  lovely  parts 
in  Hearts  and  Boners  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  Trail.  And,  too,  there  is  Joe 
Doke,  Silvia  Miranda,  and  a  slew'  of 
others,  all  directed  by  that  super- 
duper,  Cecil  B.  DeMille. 

And  the  play  they  are  doing!  Boy, 
oh,  boy!  It’s  that  peachy  screen  suc¬ 
cess  everyone  is  talking  about  and 
that  everyone’s  seen.  Up  the  River,  you 
know,  the  one  where  the  gangster  w  on’t 
go  to  Sing  Sing  without  he  takes  his 
wife  along. 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  Lux  Radio 
Theater!  Based  upon  three  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  spell  success;  Big  names,  fa¬ 
miliar  material,  and  good  direction. 

And  we  teachers  have  it  in  another 
way,  too.  We  have  an  experience  pop¬ 
ular  with  our  pupils  which,  if  given  a 
chance,  can  fulfill  many  of  our  teach¬ 
ing  objectives. 

Take  Mr.  Lit.  a  teacher  we  know, 
who  used  Lux — the  Radio  Theater, 
that  is — on  several  occasions  last  term. 
His  pupils  kept  alluding  to  Lux  Thea¬ 
ter.  He  thought,  “Well,  here  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  put  across  understandings  and 
insights,  and  trying  to  develop  appreci¬ 
ations  of  conflicts  and  resolutions  of 
living,  and  there  they  are  bringing  all 
these  things  out  from.  Heaven  help  me, 
a  Soap  Opera.” 

He  started  seriously  when  the  class 


told  him  that  Lux  w  as  going  to  do  the 
movie  that  was  running  at  the  Palace. 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 

So,  the  following  Tuesday,  with  a 
quick  review  of  the  novel,  a  viewing 
at  the  Palace,  and  an  hour  with  the 
Radio  Theater  by  way  of  preparation, 
he  met  his  class.  All  but  seven  had 
either  read  the  book,  seen  the  movie, 
or  listened  to  the  broadcast.  And  these 
seven  were  anxious  to  hear  all  about  it. 

He  let  Hall  Mixner  tell  what  he 
thought  the  author  was  saying.  Hall 
had  to  be  reminded  that  he  wasn’t  to 
tell  the  story,  but  to  give  just  the  idea 
behind  the  play.  With  help  from  his 
classmates.  Hall  got  the  theme,  with  all 
the  business  about  love  triumphing 
over  pride  and  prejudice.  Then  they 
talked  about  the  story  and  found  op¬ 
portunities  for  lal)eling  such  item<  as 
suspense,  dramatic  conflict,  climax, 
and  all  the  rest,  with  side  excursions 
into  the  motives  for  Elizabeth’s  l>e- 
havior  and  the  logical  results  of  human 
drives  and  actions. 

Best  of  all,  they  enjoyed  comparing 
the  treatment  given  the  storv  in  the 
novel,  the  movie,  and  the  radio  play. 
That  was  one  of  the  objectives  in  his 
department’s  course  of  studv:  “to  un¬ 
derstand  the  methods  by  which  the 
principal  types  of  literature  are  cre¬ 
ated  and  produced.” 

But  one  objective  the  syllabus  had 
not  named  became  important  to  Mr. 
Lit.  That  was  intelligent  listening. 
Despite  the  class  enthusiasm  for  and 
enjoyment  of  the  hour,  they  had  indi¬ 
vidually  missed  a  great  deal.  Here  w  as 
a  need  for  remedial  listening.  Maybe 
it  was  narrow  ear  span  or  tympanic 
tension,  he  didn’t  know.  Anyway,  he 
tackled  it. 

So,  for  the  next  week  with  something 
called  Love  Is  .\ews,  he  tried  to  get 
them  to  listen  more  thoroughly  and 
for  a  purpose.  He  had  some  questions 
by  the  end  of  the  week  that  were  t«> 
serve  as  guides.  What  was  the  theme? 
On  the  whole  was  it  worth  the  time  vou 
spent  listening?  Where  was  the  em¬ 
phasis,  on  plot,  character,  dialogue,  or 


setting?  What  constituted  the  rising 
action?  the  turning  point?  the  denou- 
ment?  What  was  the  reason  for  in¬ 
cluding  the  various  characters?  Were 
the  scenes  shifted  often?  W^hat  kind 
of  transitions  were  used  from  scene  to 
scene?  What  incidents  incited  us  to 
weep  or  laugh?  What  was  the  motive 
that  drove  the  leading  characters  to 
action?  W’as  it  natural? 

Soon  another  unrecognized  objective 
appeared,  that  of  recognizing  the 
techniques  of  radio  drama  as  a 
type  of  literature.  With  pupils  list¬ 
ening  to  five  or  six  radio  dramas  a 
week,  Mr.  Lit  believes  that  it  is  at  least 
as  important  to  study  radio  technique 
as  the  technique  of  the  novel,  the  es¬ 
say,  or  the  sonnet,  which  his  pupils  w’ill 
meet  all  too  infrequently. 

Most  of  the  time,  instead  of  intensive 
listening  assignments,  he  used  Lux  cas¬ 
ually  in  connection  with  units  on  “The 
Growing  Life,”  “How  Americans  l.ive,” 
“Intelligent  Frontiersmen,”  and  other 
units  by  reference  to  The  Westerner, 
W'uthering  Heights,  Rebecca,  Little  Bit 
of  Heaven,  Johnny  Appolo,  The  Letter, 
Cheers  for  Miss  Bishop,  Young  Tom 
Edison,  all  of  which  came  along  during 
the  term  on  Monday  nights  and  to 
which  a  majority  of  the  class  had 
listened. 

After  the  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Libel  when  it  was  presented  by  Ronald 
Colman  in  January,  the  class  wrote  to 
Mr.  DeMille.  Mr.  DeMille  said  he  ap¬ 
preciated  their  preference  for  more 
shows  like  that,  but  that  the  other  plays 
were  liked  just  as  well  by  other  types  of 
listeners.  That  led  to  one  of  those  un¬ 
expected  diversions  which  are  often  so 
valuable.  Just  what  do  people  like? 
Does  the  radio  try  to  please  everyone? 
Why?  What  kind  of  people  listen  to 
the  plays  offered  by  Campbell’s  Soup, 
Lipton’s  Tea,  Campana,  Philip  Morris, 
Rinso,  and  by  such  non-commercial 
programs  as  Great  Plays  and  Columbia 
W'  orkshop? 

By  the  end  of  the  term,  he  found 
that  there  was  a  growing  group  of 
eager  minds  on  Monday  mornings 
ready  to  attack  and  defend  the  previous 
day’s  performance  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  or  S-77.  Hurray!  They  were 
growing!  They  were  on  the  Literary 
Escalator. 
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loteer  Shelf 


By  W,  Harry  Sutton, 

East  Side  High  School,  Newark 


Another  term  of  school  has  begun. 

1  sit  at  my  desk  and  watch  the  pupils 
as  they  troop  into  the  room.  I  wonder 
how  many  1  will  have  in  my  classes 
this  term  and  what  kind  of  students  they 
will  prove  to  be.  There  are  thirty-six 
seats  in  the  room.  One  after  another  is 
occupied  until  there  are  none  left  and 
still  they  come.  Thirty-eight,  thirty- 
nine,  forty.  Will  they  never  stop?  The 
bell  rings.  The  flow  has  stopped.  The 
room  is  more  than  filled.  I  smile  down 
at  them.  They  smile  up  at  me. 

There  is  something  exhilarating 
about  a  new  term.  It  is  a  new  start. 
No  mistakes  have  yet  been  made.  No 
failures  yet  registered  on  the  part  of 
either  teacher  or  pupil.  This  term  I 
will  succeed  in  getting  across  to  them 
some  of  the  things  I  know  about  my 
subject.  I  will  surely  make  them  feel 
some  of  the  things  I  feel.  Somehow 
I  get  the  impression  that  the  students 
are  equally  hopeful.  This  term  they 
will  surely  understand.  This  new 
teacher  will  be  able  to  present  things 
in  such  a  way  they  will  get  it.  None 
of  us  have  yet  quite  lost  faith  in  mir¬ 
acles. 

The  first  day  is  sjient  in  passing 
out  text  books,  getting  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  other  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  The  assignment  is  made  for  the 
next  day  and  we  are  off  on  a  new  lap 
in  the  educational  process.  Kven  w  ith 
the  overload  the  first  day  is  a  success. 

The  second  day  brings  explanations, 
recitations,  and  so  forth.  I  try  to 
pronounce  correctly  the  strange  names, 
accompanied  by  the  scowls  of  those 
who  have  been  mis-called  and  the  tit¬ 
ters  of  the  rest  of  the  class  who  are 
more  familiar  with  the  names.  I  ask 
a  question  based  on  the  text.  The 
pupil  stammers  or  gives  a  wrong  an¬ 
swer  and  immediately  hands  shoot  up 
all  over  the  room.  Some  faces  arc 
alight.  They  know  the  answer.  Some 
are  dull  without  any  gleam.  As  the 
days  go  by  it  is  always  the  same  faces 
that  light  up  and  the  same  faces  which 
bear  the  stolid,  bored  look.  What  is 
happening  within  those  individuals? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the 
pupil  who  instantly  understands  the 
question  and  knows  the  answer,  and 
the  pupil  who  always  seems  to  be  in  a 
fog? 

Onk  day,  while  I  was  busy  with 
some  clerical  work,  a  girl  came  to  the 
desk  and  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper. 
Without  looking  up  I  pointed  to  the 
top  shelf  of  the  cabinet  and  told  her 
to  help  herself.  The  class  tittered  and 
I  looked  up  to  see  the  cause.  All 
eyes  were  on  the  -'abinet.  A  very 
short  girl  was  jumping  up  and  down, 
trying  to  reach  a  piece  of  paper  from 
the  top  shelf.  Almost  immediately  a 
tall  boy  got  up  and  without  the  slight¬ 
est  difficulty  reached  down  a  sheet  of 


paper  for  her.  The  incident  was  closed, 
but  1  was  rather  chagrined.  1  had 
put  a  proposition  up  to  that  girl  beyond 
her  powers  of  accomplishment.  It  was 
no  fault  of  hers  she  was  so  short.  I 
had  placed  that  which  she  needed  be¬ 
yond  her  reach. 

Many  times  since  then  1  have  sat 
in  front  of  a  class  and  have  put  a 
question  to  a  pupil  who  stood  first  on 
one  foot  and  then  on  the  other  while 
he  groped  about  for  the  right  answer. 
The  class  would  titter  and  some  hardy 
souls  would  attempt  to  help  him  out 
by  whispering  the  right  answer.  And 
each  time  1  have  thought  of  that  little 
girl  bounding  up  and  down  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  something  out  of  her 
reach.  And  again  I  have  had  that 
feeling  of  chagrin.  What  can  I  do? 
W^ith  the  paper  it  was  easier.  I  keep 
it  on  a  lower  shelf  now.  Can  1  do 
that  with  my  subject?  I  have  tried 
many  times. 

i\  CROSS  THE  HALL  from  my  class  room 
is  the  music  room.  A  good  deal  of 
chorus  work  goes  on  there.  The  teacher 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  this  one. 
“He  has  a  good  voice,”  or  of  that  one. 
“his  voice  is  not  so  good.”  Some  are 
recognized  as  tenors  and  some  as 
bassos.  One  day  I  asked  the  music 
teacher,  “Why  do  some  sing  tenor 
and  others  basso?”  She  answered.  “It 
depends  on  their  vocal  chords.” 

“Is  there  anything  you  can  do  about 
it?” 

“1  can  only  take  what  they  have  and 
make  them  do  the  best  they  can.” 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  stand  a  pupil 
alongside  the  piano,  strike  note  after 
note,  ask  him  to  sound  it  with  the 
piano  and  thereby  determine  whether 
he  sings  bass  or  tenor.  It  is  not  so 
simple  to  determine  his  range  when 
it  comes  to  academic  subjects. 

I  was  driving  home  one  night  and 
stopped  at  a  lunch  wagon  for  a  bite 
along  the  way.  When  I  came  out  again 
and  stepped  on  the  starter  it  wouldn’t 
turn  the  engine  over.  A  mechanic 
came  out,  looked  it  over,  then  told  me 
my  battery  was  dead.  Now  that  bat¬ 
tery  looked  just  as  good  as  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  thing  he  put  in  its  place,  but 
it  had  no  spark,  no  pep.  It  could  light 
the  lights  but  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  turn  over  the  engine.  I  thought 
about  that  battery  as  1  looked  into  the 


sparkling  eyes  of  the  better  students 
and  1  wondered  if  they  had  a  heavier 
charge  thati  the  others. 

Some  years  ago  1  was  given  a  class 
composed  of  pupils  who  had  demon¬ 
strated  their  inability  to  do  the  regular 
work  of  the  school  by  failing  in  their 
subjects  more  than  once.  1  was  in¬ 
formed  of  their  records  and  then  told, 
“See  what  you  can  do  with  them.” 
Day  after  day  I  studied  them.  They 
seemed  happy,  happier  in  fact  than 
the  groups  getting  good  marks.  They 
never  worried  about  their  work.  I 
made  assignments  and  they  did  their 
best  to  comply,  but  what  they  handed 
me  bore  very  little  relationship  to  that 
for  which  1  had  asked.  When  I  said 
so,  they  smiled  back  at  me  and  shrug¬ 
ged  their  shoulders.  Things  did  not 
seem  to  register  at  all.  I  told  them 
jokes  and  they  smiled  politely  but  miss¬ 
ed  the  point  entirely.  They  liked 
me  and  I  liked  them,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  term  they  knew  no  more  of  the 
subject  than  they  had  at  the  beginning. 
I  told  one  of  my  i-olleagues, 

“You  know  they  make  me  think  of 
my  radio  at  home.  I  turn  it  on  and 
I  get  all  the  local  stations  by  turning 
the  dial.  With  these  youngsters  I  can 
get  their  attention  on  certain  things 
by  forcing  them  to  concentrate  on  it, 
but  it  must  be  localized.  Now  on  my 
radio  I  can  bring  in  foreign  short 
wave  stations  by  switching  over  to  a 
short  wave  band.  I  believe  these 
youngsters  are  operating  on  one  fre¬ 
quency  band  and  that  this  subject  is 
on  smother  frequency  band.”  He  gave 
nit  1  look  and  I  was  sorry  I  had  spoken. 

Eventually  the  end  of  the  term  is 
reached.  The  recitations  have  all  been 
made;  test  pajiers  marked.  Now  I 
am  making  out  the  final  gradt's.  John 
Jones  has  failed  again.  I  get  a  mental 
picture  of  John.  He  certainly  tried. 
He  just  could  not  seem  to  get  it.  Across 
my  mind  there  flits  a  vision  of  the 
little  girl  struggling  to  reach  a  piece 
of  paper  out  of  her  reach.  1  ask  my¬ 
self,  “Is  this  failure  registered  against 
John  Jones  or  against  the  system  which 
has  compelled  him  to  attempt  the  im¬ 
possible?”  No,  John  Jones  has  not 
failed.  He  never  had  a  chance.  Per¬ 
haps  he  possesses  a  long-wave  brain 
trying  to  pick  up  short-wave  concepts. 
Small  wonder  so  many  of  his  recita¬ 
tions  resembled  static. 
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Railroading  children  through  printed  pages  of  health  les- 
sons,  physical  examinations^  and  various  clinics  can  be 
educational  waste.  Teaching  children  to  understand  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  health  program  and  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  and  use  health  advice  is  education. 


By  Hilda  B.  Bartels,  R.N. 
Ashury  Park 

Health  cannot  be  learned  as  we 
learn  an  important  history  date, 
nor  can  it  be  measured  by  reciting 
health  rules  or  placing  a  plus  sign  on 
an  objective  test.  Health  can  only  be 
achieved  by  practice. 

Facts  do  not  have  driving  power. 
They  must  stir  up  the  emotions,  for 
without  the  emotional  engines  there 
is  no  motion.  Good  teaching  is  done 
through  the  emotions  or  creating  a  will 
to  do.  To  make  health  education  ef¬ 
fective  we  must  teach  for  emotional 
attitudes  toward  health. 

The  pattern  for  pupil  health  is  rel¬ 
atively  simple.  Nash*  has  outlined  it 
as 

1.  Freedom  from  infection. 

2.  Freedom  from  strain. 

3.  Establishment  of  sleep,  food  and 
rest  habits. 

4.  Joyous,  power-building  activity 
that  create-  a  will  to  live. 

While  freedom  from  drains  or  in¬ 
fections  is  a  medical  task,  students 
should  know  that  the  chief  cause  of 
drains  on  the  body  are  decayed  teeth, 
abscesses,  infected  tonsils  and  ade¬ 
noids.  They  should  also  know  that 
many  of  our  so-called  childhood  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  and  others,  tend  to  put 
toxins  in  the  body  which  cause  drains. 

All  indications  of  infection  require 
medical  attention.  If  proper  care  is 
not  resorted  to,  the  indKidual  may 
become  handicapped,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  They  should  know  the 
importance  of  prevention  and  protec¬ 
tion  against  disease.  They  should  know 
what  freedom  from  drains  may  mean 
to  them  and  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 

Freeing  from  strain  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  task.  In  this  day  of  high-speed 

•J.  B.  Nash.  Teachable  Moments:  A  New 
Approach  to  Health,  p.  69. 


living,  business,  industrial  and  social 
pressures,  many  people  live  at  odds  with 
their  body  rhythms.  They  live  amidst 
noise  and  confusion,  some  are  poorly 
housed  and  live  in  homes  that  are 
poorly  lighted,  ventilated  and  heated. 
They  often  live  irregularly,  over-exert 
themselves,  and  go  without  sufficient 
food,  rest  and  sleep.  All  these  lead 
to  loss  of  body  rhythms,  thence  to 
fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

The  body  is  made  up  of  many 
rhythms.  Our  students  should  know 
that  we  have  rhythm  in  the  digestive 
tract,  the  nervous  system,  the  gland¬ 
ular  system  and  the  circulatory  sys¬ 
tem.  We  have  rhythm  of  heart  action, 
respiration,  and  motor  coordination, 
and  rhythm  in  other  body  functions. 

1  hey  should  know  that  in  the  long 
run  abuse  of  the  body  machine  will 
exact  a  high  price.  They  should  learn 
to  live  rhythmically,  find  stimulating, 
interesting  and  creative  activities  in 
which  body  rhythms  can  be  established 
or  reestablished  in  order  to  serve  as 
an  antidote  to  strain. 

Establishing  simple  health  habits  is 
also  an  educational  task.  Sleep  is  the 
great  restorer.  It  reestablishes  body 
balance.  When  recovering  from  ill¬ 
ness  we  should  sleep  more.  When 
we  have  a  big  task  before  us,  we  should 
sleep  more.  But  rest  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  an  afternoon  nap  nor  does 
it  mean  curling  up  in  an  arm  chair 
by  a  loud  radio.  It  may  mean  enter¬ 
ing  into  activity  without  being  under 
stress  and  strain.  It  means  changing 
activities  from  time  to  time  and  enter¬ 
ing  into  joyous  activities  which  will 
aid  in  releasing  body  reserves. 

The  body  needs  nourishment.  Our 
pupils  must  know  the  principles  of  good 
nutrition.  By  putting  this  knowledge 
into  practice,  they  will  stand  a  better 
chance  to  develop  power  for  success¬ 
ful  and  happy  living. 

In  teaching  for  health  we  can  de¬ 
velop  interest  in  making  homes  at¬ 
tractive  as  well  as  comfortable.  We 
can  develop  practical  knowledge  in  the 


care  of  the  sick  under  home  condi¬ 
tions,  teach  both  boys  and  girls  how 
better  to  assume  home  responsibili¬ 
ties  with  eflficiency,  and  establish  ideals 
for  a  home  which  meets  both  the  so¬ 
cial  and  health  needs  of  the  family. 

Our  health  teaching  helps  students 
prepare  for  and  find  vocations  in  which 
they  can  render  useful  service  and 
earn  an  honest  livelihood.  In  any 
field,  good  health  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  success  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Students  can  interview  and 
observe  people  working  in  the  field 
of  home  and  community  health.  Work¬ 
ing  conditions  can  be  analyzed  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  employment  discussed. 
Biographies  can  be  studied. 

To  MAKE  FOR  wholesome  adjustment 
to  group  and  community  life,  pupils 
should  see  public  health  machinery  at 
work  through  visits  to  clinics,  health 
departments  and  the  like.  They  should 
know  what  the  community,  state  and 
federal  governments  are  doing  for 
progress  in  living.  Motion  pictures, 
speakers  and  readings  may  serve  to 
aid  the  student  in  matters  of  common 
concern  to  organized  society. 

In  order  to  establish  worthy  habits 
in  tbe  use  of  leisure,  we  must  develop 
interest  in  reading  worth-while  litera¬ 
ture.  direct  interest  toward  worth-while 
hobbies,  outdoor  life,  community  en¬ 
terprises,  and  develop  an  appreciation 
for  ways  that  contribute  to  human  bet¬ 
terment.  We  must  promote  coopera¬ 
tion  in  classes  and  cultivate  habits  that 
will  develop  the  ability  to  plan  for 
leisure. 

In  all  of  these,  interests,  attitudes, 
goals,  loyalties,  mental  and  physical 
health,  and  the  capacity  to  combine 
these  elements  into  well  integrated, 
stable,  effective  and  happy  personali¬ 
ties  are  the  important  things.  We  must 
point  out  the  obstacles  and  help  to 
eradicate  the  pitfalls  on  the  road  to 
happy  living.  We  can  do  this,  not 
by  sermonizing,  but  rather  by  bringing 
to  bear  on  the  individual  student  all 
those  influences  of  whatever  nature 
will  stimulate  and  assist  him.  A  truly 
integrated  program  of  education  for 
health  will  develop  in  each  student  a 
desire  to  practice,  live  and  appreci¬ 
ate  good  health  in  such  a  way  that 
they  w  ill  be  ready  to  deal  intelligently 
with  health  problems  as  they  arise; 
and  know  what  good  health  means  to 
them  and  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 
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New  Jersey  Teacher 
On  NEA  Com  mission 

A  Com  MISSION  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  through  Education  was 
created  by  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  Boston  Convention.  The 
Commission  is  designed  to  protect  edu¬ 
cation  and  teachers  against  the  attacks 
of  all  agencies  seeking  to  undermine 
the  school  as  a  cornerstone  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  and  practices. 

Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Elizalteth,  New 
Jersey’s  new  N.E.A.  director  and  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  of  the  national 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Alonzo  F.  Myers  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Education,  is  chair¬ 
man  and  Donald  DuShane.  immediate 
past  president  of  the  N.E.A.,  is  full¬ 
time  Secretary. 

Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl  of  Minneapolis 
was  elected  President  of  the  N.E.A.  In 
addition  to  selecting  Mrs.  Barnes  as  the 
new  State  Director — she  follows  Sarah 
O.  Whitlock — the  New  Jersey  delega¬ 
tion  chose  the  following  committee  rep¬ 
resentatives:  Resolutions,  Juliet  M. 
Roche;  Necrology,  Mrs.  Anne  S. 
Wood,  and  Credentials,  Mrs.  A.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Adams.  It  waged  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  fight  to  bring  the  N.E.A.  to  Atlantic 
City  next  year.  Denver  got  the  nod. 

The  newly  created  Commission — 
which  the  Review  considers  calling 
DEF-DEM — will  investigate  criticism 
and  movements  against  education, 
school  systems,  teachers’  colleges,  text¬ 
books,  teachers’  organizations,  and  in¬ 
dividual  teachers. 

The  Commission  will  study  the 
groups  opposing  education,  discover 
the  sources  of  their  funds  and  take  such 
action  as  is  considered  appropriate.  It 
will  endeavor  to  protect  the  American 
schools  from  educational  curtailment 
and  financial  restrictions  due  to  com¬ 
petition  for  funds  on  the  part  of  other 
national  needs,  and  to  defend  educa¬ 
tion  from  such  ravages  as  were  inflicted 
upon  it  during  the  great  economic  de¬ 
pression,  when  full  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  denied  millions  of  youth 
who  are  thereby  less  fitted  to  perform 
their  best  service  to  the  country  in  the 
present  crisis. 

The  new  Commission  will  further 
strengthen  the  school  as  a  training 
ground  of  democracy.  It  will  arouse 
both  teachers  and  citizens  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  American  youth 
through  education  a  belief  in  demo¬ 
cracy  as  strong  as  the  faith  in  tyranny 
w  ith  which  the  world’s  dictators  have 
indoctrinated  the  ybung  people  of  the 
nations  where  totalitarianism  rules. 
The  Commission  invites  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  organized  groups  of  citizens 
who  recognize  the  necessity  of  defend¬ 
ing  democracy  through  education. 


JMi’  aiiUs 

^  of  America's  schools  ^ 

in  the  nation-wide  program  of 

educaiUo¥t  (oc  (U*noeMa^ 

THESE  are  the  books  that  enlightened  school  authorities  and  an 
awakened  public  are  recognizing  as  the  most  powerful  force  at  their 
service  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  times,  “Teach  democracy  in 
the  public  schools.” 

ALONG  with  the  three  R’s,  democracy  is  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  a 
part  of  American  education,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  leaders,  and  supported  by  this  complete,  unified  program  of 
education  in  the  American  way  of  life,  from  the  primer  level  through 
the  high  school. 


FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  GRADES 


DEMOCRACY  SERIES 

CUTRIGHT  and  CHARTERS,  Editors 

ACCORDED  A  RECEPTION  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  American 
education. 

SWEEPINGLY  ADOPTED  in  whole  or  in  part  throughout  the  nation,  to 
implement  instruction  in  the  facts  and  principles  of  education,  by 


15  STATES  ★  2  TERRITORIES 

THOUSANDS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


SCHOOL  FRIENDS 

Primer 

LET’S  TAKE  TURNS 

First  Reader 

ENJOYING  OUR  LAND 

Second  Reader 

YOUR  LAND  AND  MINE 
Third  Reader 

TOWARD  FREEDOM 

Fourth  Reader 


PIONEERING  IN 
DEMOCRACY 

Fifth  Reader 

THE  WAY  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Sixth  Reader 

THE  GROWTH  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Seventh  Reader 

WORKING  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

Eighth  Reader 


- FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS - 

THE  MEANING  OF  DEMOCRACY 

RUSSELL  and  BRIGGS 

NEWLY  PUBLISHED  to  provide  youth  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
American  way  in  youth-level  terms. 

INSTANTLY  HAILED  by  educational  and  public  leaders  for  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  translating  principles  and  ideals  into  everyday  reality. 

H’e  cordially  invite  you  to  examine  these  and  other  leading  Macmillan 
books  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Nev;  Jersey  Education  Association, 
November  8-11,  at  Atlantic  City.  Booth  Numbers  75-77. 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


MACMILLAN 


OCTOBE  R,  1941 
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i\.  J.  Handbook  Stresses 
Functional  Handwriting 

The  Ass<»fiation’s  Department  of 
Handwriting  this  summer  completed 
and  published  “The  Development  of 
Functional  Handwriting."  Prepared  as 
a  cooj)erative  undertaking  hy  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  this  new  handbook  on 
leaching  w  riting  has  already  won  much 
praise,  and  metre  than  4.(KX)  copies 
have  been  distributed  to  New  Jersey 
schools. 

The  course  of  study  in  handwriting 


here  presented  seeks  cetntinually  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  and  use  of  writing:  it 
also  stresses  the  right  of  the  child  to 
develop  his  own  style  of  writing. 

Topics  treated  in  the  handbottk  in¬ 
clude  manuscript  writing,  introduction 
to  cursive  w  riling,  suggestions  for  func- 
ti«)na!  lesson  planning  in  cursive  writ¬ 
ing,  the  treatment  of  left-handed 
w  riters,  the  uses  of  blackboard  w  riting, 
a  list  of  materials  and  equipment,  by 
grades,  and  a  selected  bibliography. 

The  Associatiim's  Handwriting  De¬ 
partment  deserves  an  orchid  granda 
flora  for  this  year's  work. 


Reading 
Can  Be  Fnn! 

It  is  for  yoiingiiiterg  who  are  starting  their  reading  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  new  BASIC  READERS  in  the  Curric¬ 
ulum  Foundation  Series.  (Dr.  Wm.  S.  Gray,  Director) 

It  will  continue  to  l»e  fun  with  new  stories  (and  new  treatments  of  old 
fa\orites(  full  of  interest-provoking  plot  and  lively  dialogue,  written 
with  amazing  naturalness  and  reflection  of  the  child's  own  sense  of 
humor: 

Fun  with  the  accompanying  Think-and-Do  Books  (workbooks!  that 
give  youngsters  something  to  think  about,  activities  that  suggest  new 
adventures  of  their  story-book  friends,  new  ideas  to  stir  imagination, 
everv  page  making  sense — and  no  cut  and  paste  exercises. 

Fun  too  for  the  teachers,  w  ith  supplementary  equipment,  guidebooks 
filled  with  usable  suggestions,  and  teaching  plans  to  make  their  work 
easy. 

Yet  here  is  a  Basic  Reading  Series  for  the  primary  grades  that  does  a 
svstematic,  complete  teaching  job  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  middle- 
grade  work  in  the  content  field  by 


Building  a  voc‘abulary  large  enough  ti>  enable  the  pupils  to  attack 
fourth-grade  work  with  success: 

Knriching  the  meanings  of  the  symbols  they  have  acquired  through 
meeting  them  in  many  situations  with  varied  context; 


Developing  word-analysis  skills  that  enable  them  to  attack  new 
words;  and 


Training  them  to  use  contextual  clues  in  checking  their  pronuncia¬ 
tions  of  new  words  and  in  selecting  right  meanings. 


SCOTT,  tX*RKSMAN  A.\D  COMPANY 
114  Kast  2Sr(i  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  the  items  ehts'ked  N-low  : 

.  NEW  BASIC,  PROSPECTUS 
..THINK-AND-DO  SAMPLE  PAGES 
..CURRICULUM  FOUNDATION  SERIES  AT  WORK 
..PRIMARY  ACTIVITIES.  GRADES  1-3 
.MIDDLE  GRADE  ACTIVITIES.  GRADES  4-6 

.\AMK 

SCII<M)I.  CKIDK 

xnUKKSS  Vi 


Convention  Booths 
Numbers  94-96 

^ _ I'se  Coupon  at  left 

for  free  material 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN 
AND  COMPANY 

114  East  SSrd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

KREOKItlCK  II.  RKA 
R.  K.  STAUFFER 
.1.  W.  VAN  HORN 
ivpfi 


We’re  Pleased  to  Note 

Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
School  is  the  topic  of  the  new  year¬ 
book  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals. 

The  Institute  for  Propaganda  .Analy- 
.‘-is  has  a  new  idea — a  Dwide-For-Your- 
self  Packet.  Each  packet  contains  a 
collection  of  the  propaganda  materials 
on  both  sides  of  current  issues. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  Audio-visual 
and  teaching  aids  for  Problems  of 
American  Democracx  has  been  com¬ 
piled  and  issued  b\  the  New  Jersex 
.'state  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 
It  costs  .S..yO  and  should  be  worth  it 
several  times  over  to  teachers  of  this 
course. 


Coal  Costa  as  Much 
as  Ono-Nalf. 


•  Hosts  Over  Wook- 
oad  on  Ono  Filiinc  of 
Coal  — Start  a  FIra 
Bat  Onco  a  Year. 

•  Saves  Many  Hours 
of  Work  for  Toacb- 
ars  anil  Students. 


Moon.  4ao-B«MitifdnT 

finished  enbinet.  CircoWta* 
and  radiates  beat. 

Des.  Pat.  No.  127471 


Most  Advanced  Principles 

Ever  Applied  to  Coal  Heaters! 

Here’s  the  only  heater  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Users  throughout 
America  are  amazed 
at  its  economy  and 
advantages.  Holds 
100  to  200  lbs.  of 
coal.  Burns  any 
kind  of  coal,  coke, 
briquets  or  wood. 
No  clinkers,  only 
fine  ash.  Three  mod¬ 
els.  Prices  range 
from  $49.95 to  $89.95 
— slightly  higher  in 
B«ni-«t«».ti,.  New  England  and 
western  states. 

Write  for  Free  folders  giving  full  details 
and  illtistrating  and  describing  all  models 
of  WARM  MORNING  COAL  HEATERS. 

Send  postcard  today!  (<>2) 

LOCKE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dopt.  4 

1012  BMttnoro  Avo.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


UJnRm  moRninc 

★  Coal  Heater  ★ 
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Polling  Plaoes  -  County  Elootionw  5.  MONTCLAIR  Bd^of^dur.  Bid*. 

•  6.  GLEN  R1IK;E  High  Sch. 

7.  NEWARK — Abington  Ave.  Sch. 
Bergen  St.  Sch. 

Central  High  Sch. 

West  .Side  High  Sch. 

Wilson  Ave.  Sch. 


October  2:t.  1041 


Atlantic  County 

1.  MA\S  LANDING  High  .S^h.  (Hamilton 
Township.) 

2.  ATLANTIC  CITY  Higl>  Sch. 

;t.  PLE.\SANTVTLLE  High  .Sch. 

4.  HAMMONTON  High  Sch. 

."i.  E(;G  harbor  city  High  .Sch. 

Bergen  County 

1.  RAMSEY  High  Sch.  — Ramsey,  Allendale, 
llohokus  Twp..  Oakland.  Upper  Saddle  River, 
Saddle  River  Boro.  Waldwick,  Wyckoff. 
Franklin  Lakes. 

2.  WESTWOOD  High  Sch. — Westwood. 
Montvale.  Park  Ridge,  WoodclifI  Lake,  Em¬ 
erson,  Haworth,  Hillsdale,  Rivervale.  Closter, 
Harrington  Park.  Northvale.  Norwood,  Ora- 
dell.  Old  Tappan. 

.1.  RIIKiEWOOD  Sch.  Adm.  Bldg.- Ridge- 
wimmI,  Glen  R<K-k.  Fairlawn.  Hohokus  Boro. 
Midland  Park.  Paramiis. 

I.  I’ENAFLY  High  Sch. —  I'enafly,  Alpine, 
Cresskill,  Demaresi,  Dumont. 

■S.  TEANECK  S  li.  No.  1  Teaneck.  Bergeii- 
(ield.  New  Milford. 

ft.  HACKENS.YCK  .'state  .St.  Sih. — Hacken- 
-ac  k.  R  iver  Edge.  Maywitod.  Rochelle  Park. 
.Siiith  Hackensack,  Little  Ferry. 

7.  LODI  High  .S-h.  Lodi,  Garfield.  Satldle 
River  Twp..  East  Paterson.  Hashroiick 
Heights,  Wtiodridge,  Wallington. 

H.  RIIMJEFIEI.I)  PARK  High  S<h.-Ridge- 
tield  Park.  Bogota.  Ridgefield. 

CLIFFSIDE  PARK  High  Sch. -ClifIside 
Park,  Edgewater,  Fairview,  Palisade  Park. 
lOa.  RUTHERFORD  High  Sch. -Ruther¬ 
ford.  East  Rutherford.  Carlstadt,  Moonachie. 
lOh.  I.YNDIH'RST  High  Sch. — Lyndhurst. 
Nttrth  Arlington. 

II.  ENGLEWOOD  Jr.  High  .Sch. — Eiigle- 
wiMid.  Englewtiotl  Cliffs.  Fort  Lee.  Leonia. 

Burlington  County 

PALMYRA  High  Sch.  (lounty  Institute 
Meeting — Octolter  20. 

Camden  County 

I.  CA.MDEN  C«Mi|)er  Elem.  Sch.  (3rd  St. 
alutve  Linden) 

2.  CAMDEN-Burr.tugh  Jr.  High  Sch. 
illaddon  and  Newtttn  Aves.) 

.3.  (iAMDEN  —  Hatch  Jr.  High  .S<-h.  (Park 
Klvtl.  and  EuclitI  Ave. t 

I.  CAMDEN  —  Mickle  Sch.  Annex  (Sixth 
and  Van  Hook  .Sts.  (. 

('AMDEN  —  C.ramer  Jr.  High  .Sch.  t29th 
and  Mickle  Sts.). 

ft.  CAMDEN — Veteians  Memorial  Jr.  High 
.S’h.  )26th  and  Hayes  Ave.). 

7.  (;L0UCE.STER  High  .Sch. 

«.  AUDUBON  High  Sh. 

9.  HADDON  HEIGHTS  High  .S  h. 

10.  COLLINfiSWOOD  High  .Sch. 

II.  HADDONFIELD  High  .Vh. 

12.  PENNSAUKEN  Jr.  High  .Sch. 

Cape  May  County 

1.  WILDWOOD  High  .Sh.- Wildwood. 
WildwiKid  Crest,  North  Wildwood. 

2.  CAPE  MAY  High  .'S-h. —West  Cape  May, 
Lower  Twp..  ('ape  May. 

.3.  MIDDLE  TWP.  High  .S-h.— Dennis  Twp.. 
Middle  Twp..  Stone  Harlmr.  Avalon 
4.  OCEAN  CITY  High  .Sch.— .Sea  Isle  City. 
Upper  Twp.,  Ocean  City. 

.S.  WOODBINE  High  Sch.  Wmidbine. 


Cumberland  County 

1.  BRIDGETON  High  Sch. 

2.  VTNELANH  H.  1..  Reher  .Sh. 
.3.  LEESBUR(i  Elem.  Sch. 

4.  MILLVILLE — Culver  Sch. 

.3.  PORT  NORRIS  High  Sch. 

Essex  County 

1.  BLCKIMFIELD  High  S<h. 

2.  CALDWELL  High  .Sch. 

3.  EA.ST  ORANGE  High  .S-h. 


«.  NUTLEY  High  Sch. 

9.  ORANGE  High  Sch. 

10.  .SOUTH  ORANGE  Jr.  High  Sch. 

11.  SENIOR  High  Sch. 

12.  MILLBURN  High  Sch. 

Gloucester  County 

1.  CLAYTON  High  .Sch. 

2.  (H.ASSBORO  High  .Sch. 

.3.  PITMAN  High  Sch. 

1.  WOODBURY  High  .Sch. 

.3.  PAULSBORO  High  .S-h. 

6.  .SWEDE.SBORO  High  .Sch. 


As  All  Aid  To  Good  Tooth — Chewing  Gum  helps  keep 
yow  teeth  dem  and  provides  needed  chewing  exercise. 


Tifttional  Associ(aiort  of  Cheieing Gum  Manufacturers,  Rosebar\i{,  Staten  hlan<i,A(.T. 
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Polling  Places 

(Continued) 


Hudson  County 

1.  BAYONNE— 

Horace  Mann  Sch.  -Horace  Mann.  Washing¬ 
ton  Sch.,  W'oodrow  Wilson. 

.‘vh.  No.  7 — Sch.  No.  7,  Henry  E.  Harris, 
Mary  J.  Donahue,  and  Sch.  -No.  12. 

High  Sch.  Annex — Supt’s.  Office,  Sr.  High 
.S'hool,  Sr.  High  Sch.  Annex.  Jr.  High  Sch.. 
Voc.  High  Sch..  Acer.  Evg.  High  Sch.,  Philip 
G.  Vroom.  Sch.  No.  5,  Lincoln  Sch..  Roos«>- 
velt  Sch. 

2.  HOBOKEN— Joseph  F.  Brandt  Sch.— 
All  Hoboken  schools. 

3. ' KEARNY,  EAST  NEW  ARK,  HARRl 
SON — Garfield  Sch.  (Belgrove  Dr.  and  Hal¬ 
stead  St.,  Kearny) — All  schools  located  in 
East  Newark,  Harrison.  Kearny. 

4.  NORTH  BERGEN,  SECALCUS— Sch. 
No.  7  (Savoye  St.,  North  Bergen) — All 
schools  in  North  Bergen.  Secaucus. 

.S.  UNION  CITY,  GOTTEN  BERG  W  ash¬ 
ington  Sch.  (SQL'S  New  Y’ork  Ave.,  Union 
City) — All  Guttenberg  teachers  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Union  City  schools:  Union  Hill  High 
Sch.,  Jefferson,  Washington  and  Roosevelt. 
Emerson  High  School  ( New  Y'ork  Ave.  and 
18th  St.,  Union  City) — Emerson,  Edison, 
Hudson,  Gilmore,  Lincoln,  and  Robert 
Waters. 

6.  JERSEY  CITY— 

Sch.  No.  20— Schs.  Nos.  30,  20,  15.  34  and  29. 
Sch.  No.  24 — State  Teachers  College.  A. 
Harry  Moore,  Snyder  High  Sch.  and  Schs. 
Nos.  14.  24  and  33. 

Lincoln  High  Sch. — Lincoln  High.  Nos.  11, 
12,  17,  18,  23  and  35  and  Adm.  Bldg. 

Sch.  No.  3 — Schs.  Nos.  1,  3,  9,  16.  19  and  22. 
Sch.  No.  5 — Schs.  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  Dickinson 
High.  J.  C.  Voc.  Sch.,  Ferris  High  Sch.  and 
Sch.  No  37. 

Sch.  No.  25— Schs.  Nos.  6.  7,  8.  10,  25,  26, 
27,  28  and  Dickinson  High  Sch.  .Annex. 

7.  WEST  NEW  YORK  and  W  EEHAW  KEN 
— Memorial  High  Sch.  (Park  .Ave.,  West 
New  York) — All  schools  in  West  New  York. 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  Sch.  (Weehawken) 

All  schools  in  Weehawken. 

Hunterdon  County 

1.  FRENCHTOW  N  High  Sch. 

2.  HIGH  BRIDGE  High  Sch. 

3.  LEBANON— Elem.  Sch. 

4.  FLEMINGTON  High  Sch. 

.5.  LAMBERTVTLLE-  Third  W  ard  Sch. 

Mercer  County 

1.  TRENTON  Jr.  High  Sch.  No.  .3. 

2.  TRENTON  Sr.  High  Sch. 

3.  HAMILTON  High  Sch. 

4.  PRINCETON  High  Sch. 

5.  LANNING  Sch.  (Pennington  Rd..  Tren¬ 
ton). 

Middlesex  County 

1.  NEW  BRUNSWICK  Jr.  High  Sch. 

2.  PERTH  AMBOY  High  .Sch. 


3.  WOODBRIDGE  High  Sch. 

4.  SOUTH  RIVER  High  Sch. 

.5.  DUNELLEN  High  .Sch. 

Monmouth  County 

1.  FREEHOLD  High  Sch. 

2.  NEPTUNE  High  Sch. 

.3.  LONG  BRANCH  High  .Sch. 

4.  RED  BANK  High -Sch. 

.5.  MIDDLETOWN  TOWNSHIP  High  Sch. 

Morris  County 

Morris  Election  will  be  on  October  20 
MORRISTOWN  High  Sch. 

Ocean  County 

1.  LAKEWOOD — Clifton  Ave.  Gr.  Sch. 

2.  POINT  PLEASANT  BEACH— High  Sch. 
Library. 

3.  TOMS  RIVER— Elem.  Sch.  Library. 

4.  BARNEGAT  High  Sch. 

5.  TUCKERTON  High  Sch. 

Passaic  County 

1.  CLIFTON— Sch.  No.  1  and  .Sch.  No.  13. 

2.  PATERSON— Central  High  Sch.,  East 
side  High  Sch.,  Sch.  No.  13,  J^h.  No.  14. 

3.  PASSAIC — Sch.  No.  12,  Passaic  High 
Sch. 

4.  COUNTY— 

HAWTHORNE  High  Sch.- -for  Prospect 
Park,  Hawthorne,  Haledon,  North  Haledon. 
TOTOWA  BORO,  Memorial  Sch. — for  West 
Paterson.  Little  Falls.  Totowa  Boro.  W'ayne 
Twp...  Passaic  Valley  Regional  High  Sch. 
POMPTON  LAKES  High  Sch.— for  BI<K)m- 
ingdale.  Pompton  Lakes.  Wanaque.  Ring- 
wood,  West  Milford. 

Salem  County 

1.  SALEM  High  Sch. 

2.  WOODSTOWN  High  Sch. 

3.  REGIONAL  High  Sch. 

4.  ELMER  .Sch. 

Somerset  County 

.SOMERN  ILLE  High  Sch.  -  County  Institute 
-October  23. 


Sussex  County 

NEWTON  High  Sch. — County  Institute. 

Union  County 

1.  SUMMIT  Sr.  High  Sch. 

2.  PLAINFIELD  High  .Sch. 

3.  ELIZABETH — Jefferson  High  Sch. 

4.  LINDEN  High  Sch. 

5.  RAHW  AY  High  Sch. 

6.  ROSELLE  High  Sch. 

7.  HILLSIDE  High  Sch. 

8.  UNION — Livingston  Sch. 

9.  CRANFORD— Cleveland  Sch. 

10.  W  ESTHELD  Sr.  High  Sch. 

Warren  County 

1.  BELVIDERE  High  Sch. 

2.  BLAIRSTOWN  Pub.  Sch. 

3.  HACKETTSTOWN  High  Sch. 

4.  PHILLIPSBURG— Reese  Sch. 

5.  WASHINGTON  Gram.  Sch. 


^  Endorsed  by  Directors  of 

MFI  nnv  FMITF  Music,  Supervisors,  and  K||/e 
tflLLUll  I  r  LU  1 L  Teachers.  Popular  in  Elemen-  UUC 
tary  and  High  Schools.  Substantially  made.  Key  of 
C,  Standard  Pitch,  Range  over  two  octaves.  Flute  and  Book — 60  c»nts.  Qioice  of 
Self  Instructor,  Pipe  tmd  Sing,  or  Play  Sing. 

Postal  for  Details.  MELODY  FLUTE  COMPANY  LaureL  Maryland 


That’s  our  new  teacher,  Pop.  Wish 
you  were  a  kid  again? 


Meetings 

National  Safety  Congress  and 

Exposition— Chicago . Oct.  6-10 

New  Jersey  Library  Assn. — 

Moorestown  . Oct.  24 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies — Indianapolis  . Nov.  20-22 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English — Atlanta.  Ga.  .  .  .Nov.  20-22 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $2.50 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Paint  on  the  Blackboard 


By  Howard  B.  SUabee,  Irvington 


||[EARLY  EVERY  teacher  has  some  avail- 
il  able  blackboard  space  that  is  rarely 
utilized.  In  my  case  the  blackboard  at 
the  rear  of  the  room  is  used  for  a  con¬ 
stant  series  of  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  projects.  On  the  board  students 
|)aint  complete  outline  maps  of  Europe, 
the  United  States,  New  Jersey  and  the 
local  community,  using  Tempora  paint. 

This  is  a  thick  water  color  medium, 
uml  is  widely  used  on  posters.  It  is 
\ery  easy  to  work  with  and  may  be 
l>ought  cheaply  in  all  colors.  It  comes 
off  readily  with  water,  but  projects  can 
l>p  drawn  on  it  with  chalk  and  then 
erased  without  destroying  the  outlines. 


If  one  wants  colors,  the  sections  can 
l)e  painted  in  solidly,  since  all  comes 
off  easily  with  a  sponge.  If  a  nmre 
or  less  permanent  outline  is  wanted  - 
one  which  can  be  washed  w  ithout  com¬ 
ing  off,  the  lines  need  only  be  lightly 
covered  with  white  lacquer.  This  too, 
can  be  readily  removed  by  using 
alcohol. 

.Such  paintings  on  the  board  help  to 
lend  a  highly  decorative  and  interesting 
atmosphere  to  the  classroom. 


NEED  A 


LOAN? 


A  teacher  can  use  the  blank  outlines 
for  a  drill  on  locations,  or  can  have 
railroads,  airlines,  waterways,  cities, 
economic  or  political  districts,  etc., 
drawn  on  the  map.  The  results  are  used 
in  lessons  before  we  erase  and  start 
<iver. 

Different  methods  can  be  used  in 
getting  go«»d  drawings  on  the  board; 
1  have  tried  several  successfully.  One 
may  have  a  real  artist  in  class  who  can 
do  an  efficient  job;  an  outline  may  be 
projected  on  the  board  by  a  lantern 
and  drawn  in  chalk  to  be  painted  later. 
Or  one  may  take  a  large  wall  map  or 
chart,  chalk  the  back  of  it  and  then 
trace  the  outline  on  the  board  with 
some  kind  of  a  blunt  instrument.  It 
will  make  enough  of  a  mark  to  be 
copied  with  paint  and  brush. 


$9.75  a  month  repays  a  $100  loan  in  12  months 


TF  YOU  need  money  for  an  emergency, 
^  let  Household  Finance  help  you.  You 
may  borrow  up  to  $300  on  just  your  promise 
to  repay.  We  do  not  question  friends 
or  school  authorities  about  your  credit. 
And  it  is  never  necessary  to  ask  friends 
or  relatives  to  act  as  endorsers.  You  get 


your  loan  in  a  simple,  private  transaction.  . 

Choose  your  own  payments 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  convenient 
monthly  installments  as  you  see  in  the  table 
below.  Note,  for  instance,  that  12  monthly 
installments  of  $9.75  each  will  repay  a  $100 
loan  in  full.  Or,  if  you  wish 
smaller  payments,  as  little  as 
$8.08  a  month  will  repay  a 
$100  loan  in  15  months. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan 
at  the  nearest  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  office.  Or  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  information  about 
getting  your  loan  by  mail. 

Schools  use  Household 
booklets 

To  help  homemakers  be  wiser 
buyers  and  better  managers 
Household  publishes  some  30 
practical  booklets  on  money 
management  and  buymanship. 

any  schools  and  colleges  use 
these  helpful  publications  in 
their  home  economics  classes. 
.\sk  or  write  for  sample  cxipics. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


n 

CHOOSI  YOUR  MONTHLY  RAYMINT  HIRI 

J 1 

6 

10 

12 

15 

N/ 

payments 

payments 

payments 

payment’ 

S  25 

$  4.54 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

9.08 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

13.62 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

too 

18.15 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

22.67 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

27.16 

17.07 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

31.65 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

36.13 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

45.08 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

300 

.54.02 

3;j.85 

28.82 

23.80 

I'ayments  include  charges  at  Household's  rate  of  per 

month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $1(X)  and  2% 
per  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  $1(X)  This  rate 
is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small 
lAKin  Law  on  loans  of  more  than  $100. 


PERSONAL  LOANS— S20  TO  S300 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

- ti 


r.. 


O-Pt 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


C.AMDIiN  —  4tli  Flour, 
Broadway-SteveDS 
Bldg..  Camden  7940 
Lictnst  No,  64i 


M  VCKKNSACK— >6th  FI., 

People*  Trust  Co. 
Building 

Hackensack  2-J64S 

Licenst  So.  686 


Okanck-  ind  FI.. 
Main  &  L>ay  Bldg.. 
C>ange  5-2131 
Lictnse  So.  679 


pFKTH  .AMBOY^Otli 

FI..  Perth  Amboy 
NaCl  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  .\mboy  1-3440 
LUtnst  So.  691 


Encyclopedic :  information  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  at  your  finger  tips;  600,000  entries, 
12,000  illustrations. 

Up  to  date:  the  only  entirely  new  and 
rewritten  unahridgctl  tlietionary  in  25 
years. 

Economical :  the  acquisition  of  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary  lessens  the 
need  for  investment  in  supplementary 
reference  books.  It  is  truly  “the  foundation 
book  of  education.”  Write  for  booklet  E. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SpriiiMd,  Mass. 


WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  Second  Edition 


«th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Camden  7030 
License  No.  642 


jKassY  CiTY^Sth  PI.. 
Jersey  Jrl  Bldg.. 

Irl.  Sq.  2-0131 
t.icansg  So.  643 


ELllABRTH^7th  FI.. 
.\ll>ender  Bldg.. 
Klizalieth  3-4343 
LUrms*  No.  687 


.SkWAMK— 4th  FI.. 
Nat'l  Newauk  Bldg.. 
Mitchell  2-5412 
t.utnse  No.  2M9 


Passaic— 2nd  FI., 
^4  Main  Ave. 
Passaic  2-8«18 
License  So.  690 


Patcsson— 2nd  FI.. 
150  WashingtCMi  Street 
Sherwood  2-3220 
l.ictnsR  So. 


TasNTON — 5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  Sute 
Trenton  5158 
Lictnst  So.  660 

Union  City— 2inI  FI.. 
3600B«rgenline  .-Xve. 
Union  3-2146 
l.iftnsa  So,  700 


CaU  ui  or  pkona  tk*  NRortsi  ilomiskoid  o0Ut  or  mail  this  compon  to  naartu  oJUa.  AU  ntgiMtiUtoH^  tarn  ba  cvmpiatad  6y  moU. 


FREE  BOOKLCT  AMO 

AMMLfCATfOM  OLAMN 


Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  thi*  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
liundy.  If  imnM'diate 
han  is  wanted,  .lute 
amount  desired. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
(See  addremea  above—  mail  to  nearea  oflke) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure :  "How  to  Get  a  Teachei 
Loan  on  Household',  i^pecial  P^ynwnt  Plan."  I  understand  thi. 
requeat  place,  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Nam* . . 

AJJrtsM . 

C'ily .  . 

Amtoaat  I  mnsk  la  iarrmu-  S . fax .  Idiuttk. 
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Auditor’s  Report 

September  JO,  19Ifl 


Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen : 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  1  have  audited 
the  accounts  of  the  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1941,  by  examination  of  the  books  of  account  and  othei 
financial  records  for  that  period.  A  report  on  this  audit  is 
submitted  herewith,  including  the  following  statements: 

Exhibit  “A”  — Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  Year 
ended  August  31.  1941. 

Exhibit  “B”  -  -Statement  of  Financial  Condition  as 

at  August  31.  1941. 

Exhibit  “C”  -  Operating  Statement  for  the  \ear 

ended  August  31.  1941. 

Schedule  “C-1” — Current  Fund  Disbursements  for  the 
Year  ended  August  31.  1941. 

This  audit  incorporates  the  examination  made  of  the 
accounts  of  the  outgoing  treasurer  as  at  November  13.  1940. 
The  examination  was  essentially  a  cash  audit,  for  the 
records  are  kept  on  a  cash  basis;  no  accruals  of  income 
or  cost  are  set  up,  and  office  equipment  is  charged  to  ex¬ 
pense  as  purchased. 

All  cash  receipts  were  compared  with  the  original  rec¬ 
ords  prepared  of  these  items  of  income.  Membership  dues 
were  compared  with  the  voucher  sheets  and  with  the  stubs 
of  receipts  returned  to  the  count)  agents.  Advertising  in¬ 
come  was  checked  against  the  duplicates  of  invoices  sent 
to  advertisers  and  against  advertising  payment  slips.  Of 
the  advertising  charged,  five  accounts  totalling  S293.00 
remained  uncollected  as  at  August  31,  1941.  Within  the 
scope  of  this  examination  all  income  of  the  Association  w  as 
found  to  be  fully  accounted  for  and  promptly  deposited  in 
bank. 

All  disbursements  for  the  year  were  made  on  bank 
checks  signed  by  the  treasurer,  excepting  w  ithdrawals  from 
the  petty  cash  account  which  were  made  on  checks  signed 
by  the  bookkeeper.  These  disbursements  were  found  to  be 
properly  authorized  by  vouchers  signed  by  the  president 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  also  by  the  claimant 
or  committee  chairman.  All  disbursements  were  found  to 
lie  properly  recorded  and  correc-tly  distributed  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  accounts. 

All  cash  accounts  were  reconciled  with  the  balances  in 
bank.  These  balances  were  confirmed  by  the  three  banks 
through  direct  communication. 

The  securities  were  inspected  and  all  interest  coupons 
were  found  to  be  collected  as  matured.  The  investment 
portfolio  has  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  current 
year,  the  details  of  bonds  held  and  interest  collected  being 
shown  on  Exhibit  “A.”  The  analysis  of  these  securities, 
as  reported  by  your  executive  clerk  under  date  of  February 
1,  1941,  indicates  that  these  bonds  are  quite  satisfactorv 
both  as  to  safety  and  yield.  The  decline  in  the  market 
value  of  these  securities,  which  was  anticipated  last  year, 
will  probablv  continue  moderately  with  the  trend  toward 
inflation  and  as  some  of  the  securities  approach  maturity. 
But  the  average  high  yield  on  the  long  term  basis  affords 
a  satisfactory  position. 

A  survev  of  the  various  items  of  income  and  of  costs, 
and  comparison  with  the  operations  of  the  previous  year 


Treasurer’s  Report 
Miss  LENA  M.  PORRECA,  Treasur¬ 
er  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  herewith  submits  the  Report  of 
the  Auditor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31, 1941. 


and  with  the  budget,  reflects  a  careful  administration  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Association.  Comparison  of  the 
actual  operaticms  with  the  budget  as  adopted  by  the  dele¬ 
gate  assembly  on  November  9,  1940,  shows: 


Budget  Actual  Gain 

Receipts  .  $63,895.00  $65,319.03  $1,424.03 

Disbursements  .  63,385.00  59,289.02  4,095.98 


Free  Balance .  $  510.00  $  6,030.01  $5,520.01 


A  revision  of  the  principal  budget  items  was  made  with 
the  beginning  of  the  new  calendar  year,  with  particular 
provision  made  for  allocation  to  the  committees.  The 
amounts  expended  by  the  committees  whose  terms  ex¬ 
pired  in  November,  1940,  as  shown  on  Schedule  “C-1,” 
were  appropriated  to  the  former  administrative  year,  and 
increases  of  $4,059.93  were  incorjjorated  into  the  budget 
to  provide  for  the  new  committees  until  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  in  November,  1941.  The  records  at  August 
31,  1941,  show  an  unexpended  balance  applying  to  these 
committees  of  $4,406.44.  The  other  items  of  the  budget 
remain  on  the  accounting  year  basis.  One  method  of 
clarifying  the  budget  would  be  to  change  the  accounting 
vear  to  conform  with  the  administrative  year.  It  could 
likely  be  arranged,  however,  to  retain  the  present  account¬ 
ing  year,  with  the  advantage  of  comprising  a  complete 
school  year  of  memlvership,  publication,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties.  and  to  make  additional  provision  in  the  budget  for 
the  committees  to  complete  their  work  from  September  to 
November  of  the  new  accounting  year. 

Certificate 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  acconipanying  exhibits  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  conditi<)n  and  o})erations  of 
vour  Associati*)!!  for  the  period  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  James  Ebv. 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 


Auditing  Committee  Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY  .  that  we  have 
examined  the  Report  of  the  Auditor  employed  to  examine 
the  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  Book,  l^edger.  Receipt 
Books.  Vouchers.  Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  September  1.  1940 -August  31,  1941.  The 
Report  of  said  Auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Treasurer’s  accounts. 

Jean  Sinkankas  Rondo 
Madeline  A.  Donegan  (D.A.) 
Lela  S.  Cooper 
Margaret  N.  Rieck 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Dated :  T renton,  N.  J. 

September  IS,  19^1 
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EXHIBIT  “A”— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 

F'cr  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1941 


Operations  in  the  Funds  for  the  Year 


Current 

Pension 

Investment 

Total 

Balance.  Septemiter  1,  1940...., 

.  $11,8%.11 

.  65,319.03 

$2,499.99 

r25.400.00 

$39,796.10 

65.319.03 

$77,215.14 

.  2.000.00 

$2,499.99 

2,000.00 

$25,400.00 

$105,115.13 

$75,215.14 
.  57,289.05 

14,499.99 

1,999.97 

$25,400.00 

$105,115.13 

5939.02 

Balance,  .August  31,  1941, 

Kxhibit  “A” . 

.  $17,926.09 

$2,500.02 

$25,400.00 

$45,826.11 

Composition 

OE  THE  Funds  as  at 

August  31, 

1941 

Current 

Pension 

Investment 

ToUl 

.  $  1,791.79 

$2,500.02 

$  431.81 
16,134.30 
25.400.00 

.  16j31.30 

$25,400.00 

$17,926.09 

$230.02 

$25,400.00 

$45,826.11 

Bonds  in  Investment  Find  at  August  31,  1941 


Bonds  Par  Income 

Li.  S.  Treasury,  due  1946 .  $400.00  $13.00 

Twp.  of  Denville,  N.  J.  School  5%,  due  ’42  and  ’43  .  7.000.00  .350.00 

City  of  Northfield,  N.  J.  School.  4%,  due  ’62  to  ’75 .  8,000  00  .320.00 

Chi..  Bur.  &  Quincy  R.R.  5%.  due  1971 .  10.000.00  .300.00 


$25,400.00  $1,188.00 


EXHIBIT  “B"  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
CONDITION 

As  at  August  31.  1941 


Asaeta 

Current  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank,  Checking .  $1,591.79 

Cash  in  Bank,  Petty  Cash .  200.00 

Cash  in  Bank.  Saving,  No.  1 .  2.100.74 

Cash  in  Bank.  Saving,  No.  2  .  4,000.23 

Cash  in  Bank.  .Saving,  No.  3 .  10.033.33  $17,926.09 

Pension  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank .  2..500.02 

Investment  Fund 

Ronds,  par  value .  25,400.00 


$453^6-1 1 

Capital 

(Current  Surplus .  $17,926.09 

Pension  .'surplus .  2.500.02 

Investment  .'surplus .  25,400.00 


$45,826.11 


Note:  Of  the  current  surplus  amounting  to  $17,926.09, 
$4,406.44  is  available  for  the  use  of  Committees 
through  December  31,  1941. 


EXHIBIT  “C”— OPERATING  STATEMENT 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1941 

Receipts 

Membership  Dues 


For  1939-1940 . . 

For  1940-1941 . 

. . .  $  34.00 

...  54.815.00 

$.54,849.00 

N.  J.  Educational  Review 

Advertising  . 

Subscriptions . 

...  $8,455.92 
.30.25 

8,486.17 

Exhibition  Space . 

670.00 

Miscellaneous  Income . 

35.13 

Interest  Income 

On  Savings  Accounts.... 
On  Bonds . 

. . .  $  95.73 

...  1,183.00 

U78.73 

Total  Receipts .  $65,319.0.3 


Dishursehents 


Administration  . 

$18,786.55 

Field  Service  and  Publications 

20,489.26 

Committees,  1940 . 

$3,905.82 

Committees,  1941 . 

3,472.67 

7,378.49 

A  nnual  Meetings . 

633.39 

Teacher  Protection . 

1.649.34 

N.E.A. Delegates  and  Convention 

1,420.73 

Sundry  Expenses . 

681.29 

Total  Operating  Costs,  Current 

F und  . 

$57,289.05 

Transferred  to  Pension  F'und .... 

2.000.00 

Total  Current  Fund  Disbursements 

$59,289.05 

Transferred  to  Pension  Fund.. 

$2,000.00 

Disbursements  from  Pension 

Fund  . 

1,999.97 

.03 

Total  of  Actual  Diabursements 

$59,28»-02 

Net  Increase  in  Cash  for  the  Year  $  6,030.01 

Total  of  All  Funds,  Sept.  1,  1940  39,7%.10 


ToUl  of  AH  Funds,  Aug.  81.  1941  $45,826.11 
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READY  TO  READ 

A  pupils^  workbook 

BUILDING 
WORD  POWER 

A  teacher^ s  handbook 

By  Donald  D.  Durrell 
Helen  Blair  Sullivan,  and  others 

A  scientifically  prepared  series  of  graded 
exercises  in  reading  readiness  which  will 
increase  the  rate  of  learning  by  enabling 
the  child  to  see  and  hear  words  more 
clearly — promote  visual  and  auditory  per¬ 
ception.  In  wide  experimental  use,  the  ex¬ 
ercises  have  proved  their  worth  in  begin¬ 
ning  first-grade  instruction  and  in  helping 
slow  learners  in  elementary  grades. 

'  I’isil  our  Exhibit  Hooth  Mo.  126 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

^  i>iiker!-i>ii-lluil><>ii.  NfW  ^ork 

liy  (!.  (!.  Kfnirk.  P1aiiifi<-I«l 


Double  Features 

For  YOUR  ELEMENTARY  and 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  PROGRAM 

• 

For  vour  cum|>osition  course  — 
textbooks  and  workbooks 

(irades*  Three  through  Six — 

NEW  LANGI  AGE  GOALS 

Improving;  My  Eng:li!!th 

(prades  Seven  and  Kight — 

JIMOR  UNITS  IN  ENGIJSH 

Improving;  My  Eng;lish 

(iradi*s  Nine  through  Twelve— - 

UNITS  IN  ENGUSH 

Grammar  In  Use 

For  your  literature  course — 
classics  arul  tests 
Grades  Seven  through  Twelve — 

STRATFORD  SERIES  OF  CLASSICS 
Accomplishment  Tests  In  Literature 


Visit  our  textbook  exhibit  at  Convention  (Booths  8S 
and  85)  and  nee  theoe  publirations  for  youmelf. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76  NLXTH  AVEM  E  NEW  YORK  C  ITY 


SCHEDULE  “C-1”  -CURRENT  FUND 
DISBURSEMENTS 


For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1941 


Administration 

Salaries  . 

Executive  Committee . 

Delegate  Assembly . . 

OflBce  Expense 

Rent  . 

Stationery,  Equipment,  etc 
Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
Postage.  Express,  etc.... 
Miscellaneous  . 


$9,783.02 

4,218.75 

2,258.72 

$1,320.00 

619.61 

241.67 

249.67 

95.11  2,526.06  $18,786.55 


Meld  Service  and  PubUcationa 


Salaries  .  $  5,914.77 

Publishing  and  Mailing  Review..  12,472.37 

Office  Expense 

Rent  .  $  720.00 

Stationery,  Equipment,  etc .  .362.85 

Telephone  and  Telegraph .  294.84 

Postage,  Express,  etc .  246.20 

Travel  and  Expense .  278.23 

Miscellaneous  .  200.00  2,102.12 

Committees  1940  1941 

Educational  Research .  $  24.65  $  33.57 

Enrollment .  957.79  690.19 

Resolutions  .  252.41  4.60 

Legislation  .  1,147.84  1,836.32 

Necrology  .  15.55  5.50 

Vudiling  .  101.89  25.90 

Budget  . .  .56.98  17.10 

Teacher  Welfare .  102.34  76.13 

Editorial  .  98.05  62.40 

Elections .  868.92  258.73 

Long  Time  Planning .  (50.89  129.68 

.Stale  Nominating .  115.21 

.Additional  Committees .  218.51  217.34 


20,489.26 


$3,905.82  $3,472.67  $7,878.49 


Additional  Committees  1940 

Pension  Policy . 

Tenure  . 

(;oordinating  . 

Princeton  Survey . $  3.84 

Constitution . 

Radio  .  79.60 

Pension  Information .  38.27 

Teacher  Training .  24J2.5 

Sick  Leave .  .5,5.95 


County  and  Local  Relations.  16.60 


1941 

$  78.28 
3.88 
6.00 
18.00 
61.18 
.50.00 


$218.51  $217..34 


Annual  Meetings 

(General  Program .  $2,818.30 

Departmental  Meetings .  1.977.30 

Supplies  .  1,747.41 

Telephone,  Postage,  etc .  192.01 

-Miscellaneous  .  148.37  6,888.89 


Teacher  Protection 

Association  Counsel .  $  600.00 

Legal  Aid  to  Teachers .  1,025.34 

Miscellaneous  .  24.(X)  1,649.84 


N.E.A. Delegates  and  Convention 

N.E.A.  Delegates . ■ .  $  749.17 

Hospitality,  A.A.S.A.  Convention.  671.56  1,420.78 


Sundry  Expenses 

Affiliation  Dues .  $  20.00 

Swial  Security .  .5.33.65 

Mis.e||aneous  .  127.64  681.29 


Total  Operating  Costs,  Current  Fund  $67,289.05 

Transferred  to  Pension  Fund .  2.0(K).00 

Total  Current  Fund  IMsburHemeiil«  $09,289.06 
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fisippji^  (Dia/uf. 

JhsL  fisbdaqoqk,  fiiudLdu  o^.  fisutsdopsL  PoipnsL 


By  Effa  E,  Preston^  New  Brunswick 


September  15.  Spent  vacation 
buried  in  country — resting  in  peace — 
waiting  for  trump  to  blow  in  September. 
It  blew,  I  flew — back  to  school.  Hated 
to  come.  As  Aunt  Hattie  says,  “Tlie 
bigger  the  summer,  the  harder  the  fall.” 

Last  year  this  time  I  was  ambitious 
and  hopeful.  Still  ambitious.  Fear  I 
lack  the  essential  qualification  for  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher,  a  genius  for  self-propulsion.  Must  do 
something  about  it — don’t  know  what,  but  my  mind  is 
so  open  I’m  in  a  perpetual  draft.  Must  make  all  who  paid 
me  so  much  inattention  last  year  turn  over  in  their  ruts 
by  January. 


September  22.  Have  agreed  with  myself  on  eight 
pf>ints  of  professional  conduct. 

1 —  Won’t  get  excited  no  matter  what  happens: 
just  keep  slogging  along  like  Kipling’s  boots  and 
stay  in  neutral. 

2 —  Will  not  take  attitude  that  rest  of  teaching  body 
are  running  about  with  bushels  to  hide  my  light 
under.  They  probably  don’t  even  know  I  have  a 
light. 

.■?  -Will  not  invent  a  new  method  of  teaching;  we 
have  plenty  now.  Anyway,  it’s  better  to  be  a  pro¬ 
moter  than  a  discoverer.  Look  at  Columbus. 

-k-  Will  tiot  agree  with  anything  that  can’t  be  stated 
in  ten  words. 

5 —  When  demonstration  lessons  flop  like  a  poached 
egg  will  rememl>er  nobody  ever  listens  to  them, 
anyway. 

6—  -Will  not  be  envious  of  high  school  teachers. 
What’s  the  difference  between  them  and  me  except 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  I  work  harder! 

7 —  Will  teach  my  pupils  one  practical  thing  every 
day.  \X'e'Il  aspire  and  create  and  express  ourselves 
as  recjuired,  but  for  fifteen  minutes  we’ll  take  time 
out  to  learn  something.  That  much  work  can’t 
hurt  anybody. 

1> — Will  not  let  myself  get  loo  professional.  A  mind 
with  a  two-way  stretch  lasts  much  longer. 

None  of  the  repairs  I  asked  for  in  my  room  are  done. 
Doors  still  won’t  lock  and  only  two  windows  can  be 
raised.  Floors  are  oiled,  profusely.  Slid  in  on  my 
rubber  heels  and  crossed  the  room  like  an  adagio  dancer 
in  an  off-moment. 

New  teacher,  Miss  Drcnk,  acts  very  superior.  Any¬ 
one  who  knows  as  much  as  she  seems  to  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  once  a  year.  She’ll  have  a  t(»ugh  time  living  down 
to  her  position.  Miss  Morgan  came  in  with  a  look  in 
her  eye  as  if  she’d  swallowed  the  superintendent,  so  1 
know  she  had  a  nice  summer. 


September  26.  New  class  is  nice;  some  of  them 
abuse  the  privilege  of  being  stupid,  but  I  don’t  mind. 
Most  <tf  the  folks  I  know  with  brains  tlon't  use  ’em, 
anyway,  ('lara’s  |Mireiils  are  both  teachers.  Miss  Morgan, 


who  had  her  last  year,  says  she  keeps  the  entire  class 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  emotion.  Tried  to  trade  her  for 
three  young  demons  just  back  from  opportunity  class, 
but  the  other  fifth  grade  teacher  isn’t  taking  any  chances.' 
This  is  the  year  she  goes  under  tenure — she  hopes.  So 
I  keep  Clara. 

September  30.  Been  reading  Clara’s  records.  She’s 
had  a  hard  life  for  one  so  young.  Mother  is  one  of 
those  women  who  believe  in  things  so  intensely  it  breaks 
out  on  them  like  a  rash.  At  various  stages  in  Clara’s 
life  she’s  been  a  nudist — much  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  neighbors — a  vegetarian — gnawing  raw  carrots — and 
a  latter-day  Pollyanna,  which  was  hard  on  everybody. 

By  the  time  she  got  to  school  Clara  was  a  mess. 
Her  father  teaches  citizenship,  so  she  knows  a  great  deal 
is  expected  of  her  in  the  way  of  behavior.  Her  mother 
just  teaches  sixth  grade,  which  is  a  break  for  Clara. 
If  she  taught  physical  training,  the  child  would  have 
been  an  acrobat.  As  it  is  she  can’t  sit  still  for  a  minute. 
She  tells  the  other  children  ghost  and  horror  stories 
that  would  make  a  monkey  out  of  Dracula.  She  says 
the  maid  used  to  tell  them  to  her  when  she  wouldn’t  take 
her  afternoon  nap,  the  idea  being  to  frighten  her  so  she 
would  keep  still.  Wonder  what  would  scare  her  now? 

Wish  1  hadn’t  read  her  case  studies  and  psychological 
tests;  feel  as  if  I’m  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  her. 


CURRICULA 
/.r  TEACHERS 

Leading  to 

Bacholor  of  Scionoo  in  Education 
Matter  of  Education 
Doctor  of  Education 


In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  there  are  two  distinct  groups  of 
curricula;  One  leading  to  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College 
Provisional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the 
graduate  degrees  of  Master  and  Doctor 
of  Education.  To  Teachers  in  service 
and  Teachers  in  prospect,  opportunity  for 
the  greatest  advancement  is  offered  those 
with  the  necessary  scholastic  credentials, 
plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

XOTE;  For  the  ronrenienoe  of  thoce  unable  to 
atteisl  regular  day  classes,  courses  accepted 
toward  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees 
are  offered  in  the  Late  .\ftcrn>K>n.  Evening  and 
Saturday  Morning. 


University 

Writ*  the  Registrar 
Broad  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Phila. 
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If^elcotHc  to  a  ff  onderful  Time! 

N.  J.  EDUCATION  ASSOHATION 

Anmt.m,  Conventiox  —  Nov.  H-11 

It’s  lui  wonder  so  many  teachers  turn  and  return 
to  “The  Skyscraper  by  the  Sea”  .  .  .  whether  on 
convention  or  vacation !  A  friendly  fireeting,  a 
room  “with  a  view”  (one  of  400,  all  with  pri¬ 
vate  bath,  fresh  and  sea  water),  three  ocean  decks. 
Sky-top  Solarium,  famous  Health  Baths,  music 
and  dancing  every  day  in  the  gay  Mayfair 
lyounge.  A  short  stroll  to  Convention  Hall. 

Claridge  Headquarters  for  Health  and  Safety 
Education  Groups  and  New  Jersey 
School  Library  Association 

S|w*fial  rales  on  Kuropean  Plan:  Single  nmins 
$3..SU.  $4.  IS.  $6  Double  rooms  (twin  beds!  $6,  f7,  $8 

Claridge  Hotel 

GERALD  R.  TRIMBLE.  General  Manager  A 

LEWIS  W.  GRIEVE.  Resident  Manager  rl 

ADA  TAYLOR,  Convention  Manager 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


attending  the 

^y'SolaosK  W  JERSEY 

Ay^OteteOw^  \  EDUCATION 
V  >  ASSOCIATION 

CONVENTION 

j(\  a  'fi  You  'LL  be  impressed 

III  I  Tl  many  services  that  make 

j  II  I  [  for  your  complete  enjoyment  of  a 
meeting.  The  Senator  is  only  1(X) 
yards  from* Atlantic  City's  Board¬ 
walk.  You'll  like  the  furnishings 
and  friendly  surroundings. 

AMERICAN  PLAN  (with  meals) 

Room  with  private  bath,  $5.00,  $5.50  daily 
per  person.  Room  with  running  water,  $4.50 
daily  per  person. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  (without  meals) 

Room  with  private  bath  $2. SO,  $3.00  daily  per  person. 
Room  with  running  water,  $2  00  daily  per  person. 

Tho  CFNATOR  atunhc city, n. j. 

1  11  C  O  1j  11  rl  1  V  H  F.  ERNEST  TODO,  Manager 


SENATOR 

VALUES 


WELCOME 


N.  J.  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


87th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
ATUNTIC  CITY  -  Nov.  8-9-10-11 


RITZ-CARLTON 


W  EIXX)ME.  TOO.  TO  THE  WORLD-FAMOl'S 

MERRY-GO-ROUND  Grill 

Danrinr  at  Dinner  and  Sapper — No  Cover  or  Minimnm 

Special  Convention  Rotes 

To  Members  and  Their  Families 

EUUOPEAX  PLAN 

$3,  $3.50,  $4,  $5,  Single 
$5,  $6,  $7,  $8,  Double 

All  Outside  RuoinH  with  Ocean  View- 
Private  Baths  —  Twin  Beds 

Moderate  Meal  Charges 

BKEAKFAST  from . 40 

LUNCHEON  from . 65 

DINNER  from . $1.25 


BOARDWALK,  Near  CONVENTION  HALL 
Headquarters  Hotel  for  the  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 
.And  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Mail  This  Reservation  Form  TODAY! 

Convention  Department,  UlTZ-CARLTON  HOTED 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


Please  reserve . single  rooms  at  $.. 

. double  roijms  at  $.. 


daily.  European  Plan,  for  arrival  November. 


ADDRESS  . 

CITY .  STATE 
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Clare  Booth  and  Wythe  Williams 
Feature  Convention  Program 


(y.AKK  Boom  and  Wythe  Williams 
will  be  the  bright  and  shining  stars 
)  of  the  Association’s  l‘)4l  Conven¬ 
tion  Program.  They  w  ill  be  surrounded, 
however,  with  other  notable  speakers, 
an  almost  continuous  chain  of  social 
events,  interesting  programs  arrange<l 
by  the  affiliated  departments  and  as- 
sociaticms.  and  a  business  meeting  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly. 

The  Ccmvention  w  ill  be  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Sunday.  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  !\oveml>er  8.  9,  10  and  11.  As 
usual  the  Ambassador  Hotel  will  be 
liead<|uarters.  with  meetings  in  the 
giant  ball  room  of  Atlantic  City’s  Con- 
\ention  Hall.  A  detailed  Advance  Pro¬ 
gram  appears  on  pp.  40-48  of  this 
Beview. 


Clare  Booth 


Governor  Charles  Edison 


Among  the  outstanding  eihicators 
xheduled  to  address  the  Convention 
are  Dk.  Ralph  A.  Bt  kns  of  Dart¬ 
mouth.  on  “Future  Certainties  and 
(Chances  in  American  F.ducatioir':  and 
Dk.  Fkeuekhk  H.  Bair.  Bronxville 
(N.  Y.)  Sn|)erintendent  and  a  noted 
spokesman  for  the  progressive  wing 
of  American  eilucation;  and  Governor 
C.H ARLES  Edison,  (ireetings  will  be 
brought  t*»  the  Convention  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  H.  Elliott.  Dr.  W. 
How  ard  Pillsblry.  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  and  ■  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Hooper  Daiii,.  President  of  the  Ai.E.A. 

lm|)ortant  organizational  prohlems 
will  he  discussed  before  the  main  body 
of  the  teachers  by  President  Eelia  O. 
Brown,  in  her  Presidential  address; 


Dk.  Edlak  M.  Finlk  id  'I’oms  River, 
who  will  explain  the  plan  lieing  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  AssiK’iation  by  the  Eong- 
I'ime  Planning  Committee;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Elizabeth,  new 
State  N.E.A.  Dire<-tor  and  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  DEF-DEM.  the  N.E.A.’s  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
I'hrongh  Education. 

Blt  Clare  Booth  and  Wythe  Wil¬ 
liams  will  probably  Iw  the  biggest  of 
the  (Convention  attractions. 

Miss  Booth  for  Mrs.  Euce.  since  she 
is  married  to  the  publisher  of  Time. 
tJfe.  and  Fortunes  is  l>est  known  as 
the  author  of  The  Women,  and  more 
recently  of  Margin  for  Error,  in  which 
she  treated  Hitler  almost  as  brutally 
as  she  did  her  own  sex  in  the  earlier 
play.  During  the  last  ele<-tion  Miss 
Booth  took  to  the  platform  as  a  Willkie 
sup|»orter.  battling  Dorothy  I'homp- 
soii  on  her  own  terms.  She  is  also  the 
author  id  Europe  in  the  Springtime. 
On  current  affairs  she  is  a  strong  in¬ 
terventionist.  and  by  Movember  may 
even  Ik*  in  favor  of  bringing  the  war 
over  here.  Her  topic  will  lx*  imerien 
Re-orients  Herself.  Incidentall\ .  Miss 
Booth  is  not  hard  to  look  at.  ami  her 
clothes  rarely  do  her  less  than  justice 
I  see  picture!. 

“When  the  clock  strikes.”  it  used  to 
l»e  merely  seventeen  and  one  half  min¬ 
utes  past  eight  on  the  radio.  Now  it  is 
time  for  Wythe  Williams  to  take  the 
air  with  his  daily  comment  on  world 
affairs.  Mr.  Williams  is  noted  for  his 
“inside  stuff”.  .  .  .  “Word  has  just 
reached  me  from  reliable  sources  close 
to  Hitler,”  .  .  .  and  for  his  high  bat¬ 


ting  average  in  making  predictions.  Mr. 
Williams  will  present  an  interesting  and 
informative  picture  of  current  events. 

All-8tate  Concert 

The  musical  high-light  of  the  Annual 
Convention  is  always  the  concert  by 
the  All-State  Public  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  and  ('horus.  With  numbers  and 
talent  undiminished,  it  will  appear  this 
year  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:00  P.M. 
An  innovation  this  year  will  lx*  the 
printing,  in  the  Conventum  Pntgram. 
»d  tickets  for  this  concert.  These  tickets 
will  admit  memlx^rs  of  the  Association 
to  preferred  seats,  and  avoid  the  annual 
struggle  between  tea<‘hers.  parents,  and 
the  general  public. 

For  the  Social-Minded 

Social  events,  both  publir;  and 
private,  characterize  every  convention. 
I’here  will  be  a  few  new  ideas  and  fea¬ 
tures  this  year,  however.  Saturday 
night  is  IxMiig  oflu  ially  designated  as 
Parta  Night.  Featured  at  the  annual 
banquet  fsee  page  491  will  be  Paul 
Oliver's  Hillbilly  Band  of  Newark 
sc-hoolmen,  and  the  Annual  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Education. 
The  Ban(|uet  will  lx*  followed  immedi¬ 
ately — and  pronqRly  at  10:30 — by  the 
annual  reception  and  dance.  This  will 
be  open  to  all  Association  members, 
but  only  on  presentation  of  tickets 
printed  in  the  Convention  Program. 
This  is  an  effort  to  limit  the  attendance 
to  teachers  and  their  friends. 

The  reception  and  dance  to  which 
the  New  Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club  in¬ 
vites  the  teachers  will  be  held  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  at  the  Ambassador.  This 
is  an  outstanding  event  of  the  annual 
convention. 
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Also  notable  will  be  the  President’s 
Reception  and  Tea  to  the  heads  of 
teachers’  associations,  chairmen  of 
Association  committees,  and  the  heads 
of  affiliated  departments  and  associa¬ 
tions.  Now  in  its  third  year,  this  has 
become  an  institution  at  which  teacher- 
leaders  from  all  over  the  State  have  a 
chance  to  meet  socially. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  will  meet  at 
the  High  School  Auditorium  on  Mon¬ 
day — morning  and  afternoon.  The  most 
important  problem  before  the  Assembly 
is  likely  to  be  action  upon  the  Long- 
Time  Planning  Committee’s  report. 
Department  and  Group  ProKranis 
Nine  of  the  Association’s  profession¬ 


al  groups  will  join  forces  this  year  to 
present  a  “Conference  on  Human  Rela¬ 
tions.”  This  meeting  is  certain  to  be 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the 
(Convention. 

Also  featured  on  the  programs  of 
various  groups  will  be  Blevins  Davis, 
Director  of  NBC’s  Great  Plays  Pro¬ 
gram,  by  the  Teachers  of  Speech; 
Edward  C.  Molina,  telephone  engineer, 
by  the  Mathematics  Teachers;  J.  Cayce 
Morrison  of  the  New  York  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  by  the  Handwrit¬ 
ing  Department;  Paul  H.  Vieth  of 
Yale  and  Imogens  M.  McPherson  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches,  who  will  discuss  The  Place 


of  Religious  Education  in  Our  Schools 
for  the  Elementary  Principals;  Harry 
I.  Good,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Buffalo  by  the  Commercial  Teachers; 
Elizabeth  Pace,  author  of  The  Tree 
of  Liberty,  by  the  English  Teachers; 
Dr.  James  Frederick  Green  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Studies  group;  Dr.  W.  Howard 
PiLLSBURY  by  the  Department  of  Su¬ 
perintendence;  Dr.  Roland  Grubb 
Kent  by  the  Classical  Association; 
Dr.  David  J.  Swartz  by  the  Geography 
Teachers;  Dr.  Mark  A.  May  of  Yale 
by  the  Home  Economics  Association; 
and  Dr.  Reinhold  Schairer  by  the 
Modern  Language  Teachers. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HOTEL 

BOARDWALK  AT  ALBANY  AVENUE 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

NOVEMBER  8-11,  1941 


/7/a- DENNIS! 


(ATLANTIC  CITY-NOV.  8-11) 


Convenlion-linie  c)r  nnv  time,  the 
Hotel  DeiiniH  hati  iniieli  to  ufTer 
the  teaehing  {irofeAHioii.  Large  and 
small  assemhly-riMHiis,  aerommo- 
dating  50  to  6(Mt,  uith  han<|iiet 
facilities  up  to6(M).  Kxcellent  IimmI. 
Comfortahle  beds.  Friendly  serv¬ 
ice.  Varied  intra-miiral  activities 
that  make  The  Dennis  "a  resort 
within  a  resort.”  Luxurious  health- 
haths.  Central  Ux-ation  fronting 
directly  on  the  beach,  3  hl<M-ks 
from  Union  Station  and  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall.  Literature  and  s|M*cial 
rate -schedules  on  request.  Vle’d 
love  to  have  you. 


ON  THE  BEACH  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 
Walter  J,  ihtzhy^  inc. 


SPECIAL  CONVENTION  RATES 
Single  Room  and  Bath;  $8,  $4,  $5  Daily- 
Double  Room  and  Bath:  $5,  $6,  $8  Daily- 
Two- Room  Suites:  $7.50  for  three,  $9.00 
for  four,  daily.  European  Plan 


•  EXCELLENT 

RESTAURANTS 

•  SPACIOUS 

SUNOECKS 

•  MODERN  TURKISH 

BATHS 


•  BEAUTIFUL 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  ROOM 

•  SEA  WATER 

SWIMMING  POOL 

•  REASONABLE  PRICES 

FOR  MEALS 


HARRY  N.  NORTON 
Manager 


DAILY  RATES 

For  Tw  o  in  a  Room. 
Tw  in  Beds  and  Bath 
$6  —  $7  —  $8 
Single  Room  and  Bath 
$8.50  —  $4  —  $5 
Without  Bath 
$5  for  Tw^o  —  $8  for  One 
American  Plan 
$3  extra  per  day  each 


Offers  Special  Convention  Rates  to 

NEV/  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


CENTRAL  BOARDWALK  LOCATION- 
ONLY  THREE  BL(X'KS  E’ROM  AUDITORIUM 

JOSIAII  WIIITK  &  SONS  <.!<).,  Ownership  ManaKemenI 
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A  CO^  VKIVTIOM^  *  You’ll  Never  Forget! 

Double  your  enjoyment  of  the  Convention  ~ 

\  (  stay  at  Colton  Manor,  where  you  can  afford 
the  best.  Modern  accommodations,  delicious 
food,  delightful  atmosphere,  sea  water  baths. 
“Ship’s  Deck”  overlooking  ocean.  250  rooms. 
Reservations.  Booklet. 


SPECIAL 
CX)NVENnON 
OFFER 
Nov.  R  to  11 


k  ONE  OF  ATLANTIC  CITY’S  FINEST  HOTELS 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  •  PAUL  AUCHTEK,  Mffi. 

mMRIhiotiIp  iiiMiitiiiiiMiiiiiMniiiniiiiifiiiHiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiitiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiMittiMiiiiMiiiMiiiMiminiiiMMiMiiiiHiiiHiimiimMMHiiiiMimim 


Wythe  Williams 


NEA  “Brunch”  at  Convention 

An  NEA  “Brunch”- — guaranteed  to 
combine  the  best  features  of  both 
meals — will  be  served  in  the  Surf  Room 
of  the  Ambassador  Hotel  on  Sunday 
morning  of  the  Convention.  The  time 
is  set  for  10:30;  a  mixed  grill  has 
been  ordered;  and  all  members  and 
friends  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  are  urged  to  attend.  Res¬ 
ervations  should  be  sent  to  Association 
headquarters  in  advance  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


Constitution  in  November 

The  Editorial  Committee  has  voted 
to  publish  the  Constitution  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  full  in  the  November  Review. 
That  issue  should  reach  all  schools  be¬ 
fore  the  Convention. 


HOTEL  ARLINGTON 

MICHIGAN  AVE.  NEAR  BEACH 
Special  Rates  to  Teachers  in  a  Homelike  Hotel 
$1.35  A  $1.50,  European  Plan,  Sinde 
Hot  and  Cold  Water 
$2.00  A  $2.50.  European  Plan,  Double 
Hot  and  Cold  Water 

$2.00  A  $2.50,  European  Plan.  Sinale.  with  Bath 
$3.50  A  $4.00,  European  Plan.  Double,  with  Bath 
American  Plan  Add  $3.00  Per  Day  to  the 
Above  Rate.s.  Per  Person 


GO  GREYHOUND 


TO  CONVENTIONS 

Whenever  you  travel— in  connection  with 
your  work,  or  to  get  away  from  it  for  a  few 
days—yo\i\\  be  doing  yourself  and  your 
pocketbook  a  good  turn  by  going  Greyhound. 

OVER  WEEK-ENDS 

First  of  all,  you’ll  be  saving  a  lot  of  money 
—Greyhound  fares  are  only  one-third  the 


cost  of  driving  a  car— and  there’s  no  driving 
strain,  worry  or  bother. 

FOR  HOLIDAYS 

It’s  a  grand  time  right  now  to  see  the  country¬ 
side  in  its  most  colorful  dress— and  it’s  not 
too  early  to  start  planning  your  'Thanksgiving 
trip,  a  pleasant  week-end,  a  convention  trip, 
or  even  your  Christmas  vacation! 


HOTEL  CRILLON 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


“PENN  VILLA” 

ful  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  Boardwalk  block  near 
Steel  Pier.  Cozy  rooms,  running 
water,  some  with  baths,  innerspring 
mattresses.  Autumn  rates, 
daily  or  $9.00  weekly  and  up,  per 
guest;  two  or  more  guests  to  a  room. 
Ideal  Hotel  for  discriminating  teach¬ 
ers.  Write  for  reservations. 

ANNIE  L.  MARTIN,  Prop. 


THH  COUPON  NINOS  YOU  nKi"AllAZM0 

AMIRICA"  lOOKlIT.  Let  u(  mail  you  a 
faicinating  booklet  picturing  and  do- 
tcribing  140  amazing  things  and  places 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Simply  mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  to  Greyhound  Travel  Bureau,  245 
W.  50th  Street,  and  254  W.  54th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


Address. 


Salvete! 


T.P.l’.  announce*  a  new,  more 
KenerouH  protection  plan  for  teach¬ 
ers  .  .  .  it’s  the  Peerless-Hospital 
Certificate!  Developed  exclusively 
by  T.P.U.,  this  liberal  certificate 
pays  a  hospitalization  benefit  of 
$37.50  per  week  for  ei^ht  weeks, 
even  including  the  first  week.  $25.00 
per  w’eek  is  paid  for  home  confine¬ 
ment  caused  by  sickness,  accident 
or  quarantine!  Other  cash  benefits 
run  as  hiKh  as  $1,500.00. 

This  new  Peerless-Hospital  Cer¬ 
tificate  is  designed  to  exactly  fit  the 
needs  of  the  teacher.  It  Kives  pro¬ 
tection  that  no  teacher  can  afford 
to  be  without — yet  the  cost  is  un¬ 
usually  low! 


Fill  in  the  coupon 
below  for  complete 
information  and  lit¬ 
erature  about  this 
new  T.P.U.  protec¬ 
tion  plan. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.  P.  U.  Building,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


TrII  me  more  abont  the  NEW  Peer- 
less-HeHpital  CertiHeate  that  pro- 
tecti  me  acainst  the  haiards  of 
siekneas.  accident  or  onarantine — 
even  dnrinc  the  first  week. 


Name _ 


Address . 


non 


Being  a  poHNible  Fall  inaugural  speet'h  by  the  president  of 
any  teaehers^  assoeiatioii. 


liy  WilUcun  J.  Thontas 
Caldwell 

Iwisii  TO  extend  a  welcome  to  the  old 
and  new  members  «>f  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  express  the  sincere  wish 
that  we  shall  experience  a  happy  and 
successful  school  >ear. 

The  program  of  a  teachers’  associa- 
titm  is  determined  chiefly  by  its  needs, 
partly  by  tradition,  and  slightly  by  its 
president.  By  reason  of  the  last  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  1941-1942 
program  of  action  and  thoughts  of  our 
\s.sociation  and  its  members,  a  real 
determination  to  work  towards  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  three  somewhat  interrelated 
criticisms  which  are  often  leveled 
at  teachers'  associations,  particularly 
those  of  smaller  size,  and  which  are 
frequently  justified. 

The  firsi  of  these  is  that  we  lark 
aggression. 

Teachers  have  been  notoriously  lax 
and  indifferent  in  demanding  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  respect  due  them  and 
their  profession.  This  condition  has 
been  caused  partly  by  a  fear  of  re¬ 
prisal;  partly  to  secure  the  public’s 
good-will,  which  wasn’t  forthcoming 
anyway;  partly  by  a  fear  of  violating 
the  dignity  of  the  profession,  a  bug¬ 
bear  which  is  always  brought  to  the 
front  except  in  the  consideration  of 
salaries;  but  chiefly  by  the  unfair  lim¬ 
itations  of  speech  and  conduct  within 
which  the  public,  boards  of  education, 
and  school  administrators  traditionally 
and  unfairly  cloister  teachers.  And 
as  a  result  of  that  passive  attitude  we 
have  lost  much  respect  within  and 
without  our  ranks,  and  we  have  never 
nearly  approximated  the  potential,  in¬ 
tellectual.  numerical  or  social  jwiwers 
of  our  group. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  in  fairness 
to  ourselves  and  our  profession,  that 
we  will  exercise  the  American  demo¬ 
cratic  right  to  seek  ojienly,  and  to 
fight  fairly  for  the  things  which  are 
our  due;  and  that  we  will  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  rights  and  in  the  petition 


for  reasonable  changes  or  improve¬ 
ments. 

I  am  certain  that  every  teacher  has 
heanl  in  some  form  the  second  criti¬ 
cism  which  1  want  to  indicate. 

Its  general  form  is  Teachers  can' I 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  what 
they  want. 

(’onsequently ,  to  counteract  that  in¬ 
dictment,  let’s  present  a  united  front; 
let's  practice  the  same  kind  of  sports¬ 
manship  with  which  we  try  to  in¬ 
culcate  our  students;  and  let’s  recall 
that  the  essence  of  the  same  democracy 
which  gives  us  the  right  to  seek  and 
lo  fight  for  our  rights,  also  imposes 
u|)on  us  the  obligation  of  adjusting 
ourselves  to  the  dei  isions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Maturally,  some  parts  of  the 
program  of  a  teachers'  association 
w  ill  not  apply  to  all  its  members.  That 
condition,  however,  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  valid  reason  why  all  its  members 
should  not  support  those  parts.  1'he 
support  of  the  members  to  whom  the 
program  does  not  apply  will  often 
add  an  important,  objective  impetus 
towards  the  successful  attainment  of 
the’  objectives  of  the  program. 

The  third  point  is  closely  interwoven 
w  ith  the  second. 

It  is  the  criticism  that  teachers  lack 
circumspection;  that  they,  in  a  char¬ 
acteristically  human,  selfish  manner,  in¬ 
terpret  problems  only  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  point  of  view  and  application. 

I  think  that  we  should  recognize  the 
responsibility  to  the  individual.  But 
1  also  feel  that  we  should  not  over¬ 
look  our  responsibilities  to  our  local 
group  and  to  our  profession.  Our 
activities  and  experiences  have  broader 
influence  than  we  sometimes  realize, 
for  boards  of  education  and  school 
administrators  refer  constantly  to  the 
conditions  and  experiences  in  compar¬ 
able  communities  for  assistance  in  the 
determination  of  their  own  policies, 
and  in  the  solution  of  their  own 
problems. 

In  conclusion,  I  ho|>e  that  during 
the  forthiunning  year  that  you  will  be 
generous  with  your  suggestions  and 
criticisms  I  know  that  I  shall  need 
them.  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  be 
President  of  our  Association,  and  v  hile 
I  do  not  in  any  way  underestimate  the 
diflii  ulties  of  the  |K)sition.  yet  I  am 
looking  forwanl  to  the  execution  of  its 
responsibilities  with  enthusiasm  ami 
with  some  hojK*  of  satisfaction  and 
success  for  you  and  for  me,  for  our 
profession  and  for  our  community. 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


C  of  C,  Schoolmen 
Set  Up  Committees 
To  End  Suspicions  i 

The  linited  States  Chamber  of 
(Commerce  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors  liave  appointed  committees 
to  work  together  on  a  five  point 
program.  This  includes: 

Removal  of  all  grounds  for  the 
suspicion  of  the  prevalence  of 
subversive  activities  in  the  school 
systems; 

Vitalizing  of  courses  relating 
to  the  American  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment; 

The  encouragement  of  religious 
and  moral  training. 

To  carry  this  program  into  ef¬ 
fect  it  is  proposed  that  local 
committees  of  business  men  and 
superintendents  of  sch<M)ls  be  set 
up  to  formulate  programs  center¬ 
ing  upon  present-day  problems.  It 
is  also  suggested  ibat  a  creed  lie 
formulated  built  around  a  belief 
in  (iod  and  America  as  a  basis 
for  moral,  citizenship  and  eco¬ 
nomic  training. 

The  school  group  consists  of 
Dr.  A.  J.  Stoddard  of  Phila- 
ilelphia.  Chairman,  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Ballou.  Washington.  Dr.  Willard 
E.  Givens  of  the  N.E.A.,  Dr. 
David  E.  Weglein  of  Baltimore, 
anil  Dr.  W.  H.  Pillsbury,  AASA 
President.  Chairman  of  the 
(ihamber’s  Committee  is  Thomas 
Boushall.  President  of  the 
Morris  Plan  Bank  of  Virginia. 

Propose  Cut  Rates 

On  Milk  for  Pupils 

Plans  to  cut  in  half  the  price 
which  pupils  now  pay  for  milk 
in  school  are  being  considered 
by  state  officials. 

Arthur  F.  Foran.  director  of 
the  .State  Milk  Control  Board, 
has  conferred  with  agricultural 
anil  educational  leaders,  in  an 
effort  to  set  up  a  special  class  of 
milk  for  this  purpose.  A  price 
of  214  cents  a  glass  is  proposed. 

The  milk  would  come  from  the 
present  surplus,  for  which  the 
producers  already  receive  low 
prices,  as  it  is  used  in  making 
milk  products. 


N.  J.  County  Supt. 

Assists  USO  Head 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Wann,  Morris 
(bounty  .‘superintendent,  is  act¬ 
ing  as  assistant  national  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  Service  Or¬ 
ganizations.  He  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  for 
this  service. 

William  H.  Mason,  Jr.,  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  Montville,  will 
act  as  county  superintendent  dur¬ 
ing  that  time. 


Floyd  A.  Potter  has  succeed¬ 
ed  Henry  L.  Cressman  as  County 
Superintendent.  Mr.  Potter,  a 
member  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  has  been  director  of 
Elementary  Education  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  and  very  active  in  com¬ 
munity  enterprises,  notably  the 
Boy  Scouts. 


Atlantic  County 

Atlantic  County  Teachers' 
Assn. — William  O.  Arey. 

Egg  Harbor  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Alvin  Etingoff 
Bergen  County 
Bergen  County  Education  Assn. 
— William  B.  White 
Camden  County 
Gloucester  Township  Teachers' 
Assn. — Charles  Lewis 
Oaklyn  Teachers'  Assn. — Helen 
Nicholson 

Cumberland  County 
Cumberland  County  Teachers' 
Assn. — J.  Everett  Biowen* 

Essex  County 

Belleville  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Kathryn  N.  Conklin 
Assn,  for  Childhood  Education, 
Newark  Branch — Miriam  Husk 
Newark  High  School  Men's 
Assn. — W.  Harry  Sutton 
Newark  Teacher-Clerks  Assn. 
— Mrs.  Olive  D.  Kohl* 
Gloucester  County 
Gloucester  County  Teachers' 
Assn. — James  M.  Morgan 
Hudson  County 
North  Bergen  Teachers’  Assn. 
—  Rose  G.  Brady 
Union  City  Teachers'  Assn. — 
I  Katherine  McLaughlin 


HENRY  L.  CRESSMAN 


Henry  L.  Cressman.  long 
County  Superintendent  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  County,  died  in  July,  shortly 
after  his  retirement  from  that  po¬ 
sition  had  taken  effect.  Mr. 
Cressman  had  served  more  than 
.SO  years  in  education,  and  had 
l>een  active  in  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  as  President  in 
1918  and  for  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Enrollment 
Committee. 


ROY  P.  STILLWELL 


Roy  P.  Stillwell,  who  was  Su¬ 
pervising  Principal  of  the  Morris 
Township  schools  for  23  years, 
died  July  26.  During  his  long 
service  in  New  Jersey  schools,  he 
had  headed  the  schools  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Windsor  and  Washington 
Townships  in  Mercer  County. 
He  represented  Morris  County  on 
the  Enrollment  Committee  for 
many  years. 


Mercer  County 

Mercer  County  Teachers'  Assn. 
— Edith  C.  Stackhouse 
Trenton  Teachers'  Assn. — Mrs. 
Jessie  C.  Cook 
Morris  County 
Morris  County  Education  Assn. 

Clarence  D.  Yentema 
Morris  Township  Education 
Assn. — Frances  R.  Cummings 

Passaic  County 

To  tow  a  Borough  Teachers' 
Assn. — William  W.  Raupp 

Salem  County 

Salem  County  Education  Assn. 
— Jesse  H.  Begel 

Somerset  County 
Somerset  County  Teachers' 
Assn. — Michael  A.  Gioia 
Union  County 

Union  County  Conference  of 
Teachers'  As.sociations — R.  A. 
Melenric 

Roselle  Teachers'  Assn. — J.  Le¬ 
roy  Bailey 
Warren  County 
Hackettstown  Public  School 
Teachers’  Assn. — Alan  Lons¬ 
dale 

*  Reelected 


Many  Teachers  Seek 
Votes  of  Teachers 
In  November  Ballot 

At  least  six  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  will  go  before  the  public  in 
the  Noveml)er  election.  Four 
are  candidates  for  the  Assembly, 
one  for  the  ."^nate,  and  one  for 
the  Essex  ('ounty  Board  of  f'ree- 
holders. 

Two  teacher- Assemblymen  have 
l)een  renominated.  Mattie  .S.  Do- 
remus  of  Paterson  and  Clarence 
W.  Beers  of  Warren  County.  Both 
are  Republicans.  After  three 
years  in  the  Assembly,  Miss  Do- 
remus  ranks  as  a  veteran;  she 
has  sponsored  much  teacher-leg¬ 
islation  and  has  served  on  the 
Education  Committee.  Mr.  Beers 
is  completing  his  first  year.  «lur 
ing  which  he  made  an  excellent 
record. 

The  F>sex  Democratic  slate 
boasts  three  teacher-candidates. 
Mary  (^.  O’Malley  of  Newark  has 
led  the  F..ssex  Democratic  ticket 
in  other  years;  Vincent  Farrell 
of  Newark  is  a  political  new¬ 
comer,  well-known,  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  recreational  and  so¬ 
cial  activities.  Grace  Koerner. 
MaplewfMid  principal.  widely 
known  for  her  pan-American  and 
peace  association  work,  seeks  the 
F'reeholder  post. 

In  I  nion  County,  James  E. 
Downes,  social  .science  teacher  in 
.‘summit  High  .School,  will  op¬ 
pose  Herbert  Pascoe  for  the 
Loizeanx  seal  in  the  Senate. 


Merge  Five  Schools 

In  Sal  em  County 

Salem — Four  rooms  are  being 
added  to  the  two-room  Olivet 
school  in  Pittsgrove  Township. 
When  completed  the  structure 
will  become  a  consolidated  school 
for  five  districts. 

The  building  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  December.  Consoli¬ 
dation  will  result  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  (ireenville.  Center- 
ton.  Willow  Grove  and  (iood 
Hope  schools.  The  teaching  staff 
will  remain  the  same,  but  it  is 
anticipated  one  bus  will  be  added 
to  the  six  which  now  transport 
pupils  to  and  from  the  district 
buildings. 


P.T.  A.  Convention 
At  Shore  Oct.  29*31 

I  The  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  will  have 
its  -list  annual  convention  Oct. 
29  through  31  at  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hotel.  Atlantic  City.  The 
theme  of  the  three-day  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  “Upholding  Ameri¬ 
can  Ideals  Through  Education.” 


Advise  Milk  Group 
Marie  C.  Doermann.  nutrition¬ 
ist  at  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Harriet  Stone,  New¬ 
ark’s  supervisor  of  nutrition,  are 
members  of  the  consumer  ad¬ 
visory  committee  appointed  this 
summer  by  State  Milk  Control 
Director  Arthur  F.  Foran. 


Pension  Fund  Lectures 
Newark — A  series  of  ten  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  will  open  at 
the  State  Teachers  College  here 
on  October  7,  1941,  at  4:15  P.  M. 
Ida  E.  Housman  of  Hoboken,  au¬ 
thor  of  Pension  Facts  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  will  be  in  charge. 


New  Heads  Of  Local  Associations 


OCTOBER,  1941 


Pago  81 


Redbank  Teachers  Train 
Pupils  For  Air  Exams 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


RtD  Bank  A  special  “School 
of  Review,”  to  prepare  young 
men  for  U.  S.  air  corps  examina¬ 
tions  was  held  this  summer  at 
the  high  school.  It  opened  June 
9  and  operated  two  hours  nightly 
five  nights  a  week  for  nine  weeks. 
Enrollees  were  prepared  for  the 
official  examinations  August  12- 
13  at  Mitchell  Field. 


Metuchen  —  Fellow  teachers 
dined  Elmo  E.  Spoerl.  high 
school  principal,  at  the  end  of  25 
years’  service. 

.\lso  honored  by  their  fellow 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  schhol 
year  were  Dr.  Mary  E.  Rolierts, 
after  25  years  as  head  of  M«H>res- 
town  High  SchiM»l.  Daniel  W. 
Davis,  who  retired  as  sujwrvis- 
ing  principal  at  Pitman  after 
.36  years,  and  Lehman  C.  Shug- 
art,  ending  two  years  as  head  of 
the  Elizabeth  Teachers  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Newton  Charles  H.  Reagle, 
increments  are  being  given  in  full  i  supervising  principal  here,  re- 
this  year.  Budget  provision  had  i  'red  this  year  after  41  years  of 


Adjusted  Increments 

For  Elizabeth  Group 

For  the  second  time  since  the 
principle  of  adjusted  increments 
was  adopted  in  Elizabeth,  such 


year.  Budget  provision 
been  made  for  only  partial  incre¬ 
ments;  other  savings,  however, 
produced  a  balance  which  made 
the  full  increments  possible. 
The  Elizabeth  Board  is  sharing 
credit  for  the  adjustment  with 
Superintendent  Ray  E.  Cheney, 
who  recommended  the  economies, 
and  Mayor  James  T.  Kirk,  who 
is  pledged  to  full  increments  for 
the  next  three  vears. 


N.  Y.  U.  Safety  Scholarships 

Samuel  Maggio  of  Ridgewood, 
Joseph  D.  Owens  of  East  Orange 
and  Vincent  Reilly  of  Bound 
Brook  have  been  granted  tuition 
scholarships  by  New  York  I'ni- 
versity  for  advanced  study  in 
safety  education. 


teaching. 

Newark  —  Superintendent 
.‘Stanley  H.  Rolfe  was  given  an 
honorary  LL.D.  by  Bucknell. 

Irvington — The  Schoolmen’s 
Club  has  erected  a  bronze  plaque 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  town’s 
first  school,  168  years  ago. 

SoMERViixE  —  .A  moitorized 
dental  unit  is  being  put  into 
ojieration  in  Somerset  County. 

Asbury  Park — School  libra¬ 
rians  of  Somerset.  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Counties 
joined  in  a  dinner-meeting  to 
hear  Mrs.  Rosamond  Corchoran 
of  Macmillan. 

Hackettstown — The  Warren 
County  Education  Association 
has  modified  its  constitution  to 


Welcome,  Teachers! 


You  and  you  and  you 
of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association — isn't  it 
sensible  to  live  your  con¬ 
vention  week-end  in  one  of 
the  most  charming  places 
bordering  the  ocean — espe¬ 
cially  when  the  all  inclu¬ 
sive  rate  is  so  ridiculously 
low?  Luxuriate  in  the 
shelter  of  the  vita  glass 
solarium  or  on  sunny  decks 
or  Join  your  friends  in  the 
convivial  Surf  ’n’  Sand 
Room.  Seaside  food  simply 
melts  in  your  mouth. 


The  Seaside  is  centrally 
situated,  just  across  from 
the  Steel  Pier.  Rather  than 
wait,  it  would  be  safer  to 
make  your  reservations 
now. 

Incidentally,  we’re  head¬ 
quarters  for  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Colleges.  The 
New  Jersey  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  The  New  Jersey  Clas¬ 
sical  Association. 


Harrison  Cook,  Manager 


ALL  EXPENSE  WEEK  -  END 
(Saturday  Afternoon  to  Monday 
Afternoon  or  Sunday  Afternoon 
to  Tuesday  Afternoon) 


per  person — i  in  a  room. 
Includes  delightful  room 
private  bath,  meals. 


European  plan,  double  room  with 
bath,  2  persons.  t6.  $7  a  day. 
Llngle  room  with  bath,  one  per¬ 
son.  S3. 50.  $4  a  day. 


conform  to  i^tandards  set  up  by 
the  state  elections  committee. 

Atlantic  City  —  Elementary 
principals  on  Absecon  Island 
have  formed  a  luncheon  club 
with  Mabel  Castle  as  president 
and  Marion  Joyce  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  (Mipularity  of 
cheap  “thrill-comics”  was  the  first 
problem  of  the  group. 

Hackettstown  —  .A  local 
teachers  association  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  Alan  Lonsdale  as 
president.  Other  officers  are 
Phares  Dinger,  Mary  Clark,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Apgar. 

Trenton — Seven  hundred 
teachers  honored  Superintendent 
Paul  Loser  at  a  banquet  to  mark 
the  completion  of  10  years  in  his 
position  and  the  completion  of 
his  large  school  building  pro¬ 
gram. 

Palmyra — Plans  are  being 
made  to  provide  high  school  shop 
space  under  the  new  stadium. 

Newark — Fred  R.  Proleta  of 
Central  High  School  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Juridical  Science  by 
N.  Y.  U.  this  year.  His  thesis 
dealt  with  “Expansion  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.” 

Newark — The  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  at  its  eighth 
annual  dinner,  honored  three 
members  for  25  years  of  service. 


ACE  Convention  Rejects 
Bid  To  Atlantic  City 

The  National  Association  for 
ChildhtMid  Education  held  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
in  June.  Mrs.  Mary  L.  J^’hall- 
cross.  President  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Branch,  attended  the  con¬ 
vention  and  presented  an  '  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  shore  city  for 
1942.  Buffalo,  however,  was 
chosen. 

Marjorie  Hardy,  principal  of 
Germantown  Friends  Sch<Md,  is 
the  new  National  President. 

The  convention  attracted  more 
than  l.OUO  ACE’s.  In  addition  to 
the  big  convention  meetings  with 
speakers,  there  were  study  classes 
and  studio  groups.  Socially  the 
convention  featured  an  outdoor 
pageant,  a  picnic  lunch  and  tours 
to  various  points  of  interest. 

The  ACE  Northern  Area 
Luncheon  will  be  held  on  Octo- 
l)er  4  at  the  William  Pitt  Hotel 
in  (Chatham.  Van  Deering  Per- 
rine,  noted  artist,  will  speak  on 
“Children’s  Drawings.”  Mrs. 
.Alene  I'.  Daniels  is  in  charge. 

Bayonne— New  officers  of  the 
branch  are  Ro^e  Lucchese,  pres 
ident ;  Rosemary  Konzelmann. 
vice-president ;  Hazel  Boston 
secretary,  and  Mahala  (Erasing, 
treasurer. 

Newark-  A  nutrition  demon¬ 
stration  by  Harriet  Stone  will 
feature  the  first  meeting  on  Oc- 
tolier  14  at  Newton  St.  S<‘hool. 
Officers  this  year  are  Miriam 
Husk,  president;  Josephine  Zer- 
bino,  vice-president;  Marguerite 
Martin,  secretary. 


Trenton  STC  Plans 
Founder's  Day  Talk 
By  Johannes  Steel 

On  F'riday  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning.  October  10,  1941,  the 

third  annual  Founders’  Day  will 
l)e  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  (mllege  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  Programs  and  discussions 
of  topics  of  practical  value  to 
teachers  will  be  arranged  by  the 
Alumni  group  representatives  and 
the  faculty  members  of  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  in  the  college. 
Mrs.  Alice  N.  Sailey  of  Trenton 
and  Dr.  Mary  McLees  are  in 
charge  of  the  program  for  the 
Elementary  meeting;  Elva  Rus- 
kie  of  Pennington  and  Winifred 
Weldin.  Kindergarten  -  Primary ; 
Mrs.  Kingsley  Dorlon  of  Orange 
and  Bertha  Lawrence,  .‘second¬ 
ary;  Charles  Yennie  of  Orange, 
and  Marianna  G.  Packer,  Health 
and  Physical  Education;  Adele 
Bocuilis  of  Burlington  and  Lloyd 
Jacobs.  Business  Education;  .Mu¬ 
riel  Lewis  of  Verona  and  Mal>el 
Bray,  Music;  John  Cunningham 
and  Fred  O.  Armstrong.  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts. 

The  annual  James  M.  Green 
Lecture  will  lie  given  by  Johannes 
.‘steel,  foreign  news  analyst  for 
Radio  Station  WMCA  in  New 
York  and  member  of  the  WOR- 
Mutual  Commentators’  Staff, 
whose  topic  will  be  “The  Pres¬ 
ent  W'orld  Situation.” 

The  lecture  will  be  given  in 
Kendall  Hall  at  4:15  P.  M.  Hors 
d’oeuvres  will  be  served  in  the 
Allan  House  Drawing  Rmim  at 
5:,30  and  dinner  at  Hillwood  Inn 
at  6:.30  P.  M.  (Price  |l.(X)i. 
The  departmental  meetings  will 
be  from  8;0()  to  9:00  P.  M. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  graduates  of  the  college 
and  friends  who  are  interested 
in  furthering  education  to  at¬ 
tend  the  program.  Reservations 
may  lie  made  through  Miss  Iona 
J.  Faekler  at  the  college. 


Allan  Krim  Heads 
Recreation  Workers 

Allan  Krim  of  Newark  was 
elected  president  of  the  Eastern 
Association  of  Recreation  Work¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
New  York.  Stephanie  Palmer 
and  Louis  A.  Canarelli,  also  of 
the  Newark  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment,  are  also  office  holders. 

Child  Study  Group  Considers 
Family  Morale  Amid  War 

“F'amily  Morale  in  a  World 
at  W'ar”  is  the  general  theme  of 
the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America’s  Annual  Institute,  No¬ 
vember  14  and  15,  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City. 

Scheduled  to  take  part  in  the 
institute  are  General  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Governor  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt,  Dr.  Martha  Eliot  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau.  Dr.  James 
Plant,  Lawrence  K.  Frank.  W. 
Carson  Ryan,  Mark  A.  McClos- 
key  and  Eduard  C.  Lindeman. 
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Position  Changes 


Atlantic  County 

Atlantic  City — Mason  A.  Strat¬ 
ton  is  director  of  elementary 
schools,  replacing  Floyd  A. 
Potter. 

Mabel  C.  Castle  is  principal  of 
Madison  Avenue  School,  re¬ 
placing  Edyth  J.  Bateman,  re¬ 
tired. 

Mary  E.  Ferguson  is  principal 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  School, 
replacing  Mabel  C.  Castle. 

Mrs.  Emily  H.  Surtees  is  prin- 
c  i  p  a  1  of  Brighton  Avenue 
School,  replacing  Mason  A. 
Stratton. 

Buena  Vista  _ _ 

Garofalo  is  principal  of  Buena 


Verona — William  H.  Sampson 
is  principal  of  the  high  school, 
replacing  Harold  A.  Crane. 

Gloucester  County 
County — Edna  F.  Sickler  is 
county  helping  teacher. 
Paulsboro — J.  Dare  Heritage 
is  principal  of  the  high  school, 
replacing  J.  Dale  McKibben. 
Pitman — L 


Arthur  Walton  is 
supervising  principal,  replac¬ 
ing  Daniel  W.  Davis,  retired. 
Henry  B.  Cooper  is  principal 
of  the  high  school,  replacing 

L.  Arthur  Walton. 

Hunterdon  County 
Lambertville — Robert  L.  D. 

Davidson  is  principal  of  the 
high  school,  replacing  Beatrice 

M.  Petrie,  deceased. 

Mercer  County 

Princeton — Edward  Chace  is 
assistant  principal  of  the  high 


Domenick  M. 

,, - -I  Z _ J 

Vfsta  Twp.  Schools. 

Florence  Raffo  is  principal  of 
Minotola  School  No.  1,  replac¬ 
ing  Rudolph  W.  Thompson. 

Egg  Harbor — Paul  G.  Davis 
is  superintendent,  replacing 
Antoinette  Doell. 

Antoinette  Doell  is  principal  of 
the  high  school,  replacing  John 
Gehringer,  deceased. 

Burlington  County 

Bass  River — Leola  Hickman  is 
principal  of  New  Gretna 
School,  replacing  Margaret  C. 
.\dams. 

Eastampton — Mrs.  Lena  Cutts 
is  principal,  replacing  Inge- 
borg  M.  Horton. 

Evesham — Margaret  Werner  is 
principal  of  Marlton  School, 
replacing  Florence  V.  E. 
Jones. 

Fieldsboro  —  Grace  Wliitelock 
is  principal  of  Fieldsboro 
School,  replacing  Ora  L.  Gar¬ 
wood. 

Mount  Laurel — Miriam  Mac- 
Farland  is  principal  of  Mason- 
ville  School,  No.  2,  replacing 
Mary  G.  Allslip. 

Southampton  —  Orvietta  Berry 
is  principal  of  VincentoMm 
School,  replacing  Helen  M. 
Githens. 

Camden  County 

Clementon — Frank  Donahue  is 
supervising  principal. 

Delaware  Township — Mrs.  Hel¬ 
en  Dixon  is  acting  principal  of 
Erlton  School,  replacing  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hughes,  on  leave. 
Haddon  Heights  —  Dr.  John 
Dugan  is  principal  of  the  high 
school,  replacing  Emily  Rock- 
wood,  retired. 

Essex  County 

Bloomfield — Jerome  C.  Sals- 
bury  is  in  charge  of  secondary 
education.  ThU  is  a  new  po¬ 
sition. 

Newark — Thomas  F.  McHugh 
is  principal  of  Madison  Junior 
High  School,  replacing  Samuel 
H.  Mcllroy,  retired. 

Orange — Howard  J.  McNaugh- 
ton  is  superintendent,  replac¬ 
ing  W.  Burton  Patrick,  retired. 


school,  replacing  Dr.  John  E. 
Dugan,  now  principal  of  Had¬ 
don  Heights  jfigh  School. 

Monmouth  County 
County — Marguerite  A.  Trues- 
dell  is  elementary  helping 
teacher,  replacing  Charlotte  E. 
Wilson,  retired. 

Fair  Haven — Mrs.  Viol*  L. 
Sickles  is  principal  of  the  Fair 
Haven  School,  replacing  Ro¬ 
land  Fennimore,  retired 

Salem  County 
Pilesgrove — Jesse  H.  Begel  is 
principal  of  Woodstown  High 
School,  replacing  Helen  S. 
Jones. 

Albert  B.  Wilson  is  principal 
of  South  Woodstown  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  replacing  Edward 
R.  Richardson. 

Somerset  County 
County — Anne  Brandner,  for¬ 
merly  principal  of  Blooming- 
dale  School,  Hillsborough 
Township,  is  helping  teacher. 
Bedminster — Eva  Sturtevant  is 
elementary  principal,  replacing 
William  Herdman 
Bloomingdale,  Hillsboro  Twp. 
Virgie  Kuzmich  is  elementary 
principal,  replacing  Anne 
Brandner. 

North  Plainfield — Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  H.  Lane  is  principal  of 
Watchung  School,  replacing 


/  Who  forgot  this  young  fellow?  Was 
/  it  his  school  superintendent?  Did 
^Sj  /  Mr.  Superintendent  neglect  to  include 
a  reseating  program  in  his  budget?  This 
i  much  we  do  know — this  young  fellow  suf- 
i  fers . . .  from  a  seat  that  just  doesn’t  fit  him— 
f  a  seat  that  can  cause  poor  posture,  eyestrain 
and  restlessness,  as  well. 


This  well-seated  young  man 
can  thank  his  school  super¬ 
intendent  for  his  beautiful, 
comfortable  new  Amer¬ 
ican  Universal  desk-  ^ 
seat.This  superintendent  v 
remembered  to  include 
reseating  in  his  budget. 
Result:  student  sits  in  pos- 
turally  correct  seats  that  en¬ 
courage  good  health,  better 
scholarship,  better  work. 

Mr.  Superintendent  — 
have  you  included  reseat-^ 
ing  in  your  new  budget? 


Skillman — Mrs.  Grace  Wal¬ 
dron  is  elementary  principal, 
replacing  Mrs.  Ada  Staats. 

Sussex  County 
Newton — Stuart  R.  Race  is  su¬ 
pervising  principal,  replacing 
Charles  H.  Reagle,  retired. 

Warren  County 
Hackettstown—HaxoXd  W.  Kel¬ 
ler  is  principal  of  the  high 
school,  replacing  Frank  A. 
Souders,  retired. 


N.  Snellenburg  A  Co. 
Market,  11th  A  Itth  Sta. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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In  Defense  of  Handwriting 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Thompson, 

Pennsauken  Township 


The  invention  of  writing  made  |k»s- 
sible  the  passage  frtmi  harharism 
to  civilization,  and  made  secure  the 
continuous  progress  of  the  human  race. 
Yet,  prohahly  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
of  the  readers  today  ever  pauses  to 
ask  what  is  the  history  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  signs  called  the  “alphabet”  which 
in  their  varying  changes  of  position, 
make  up  the  symbols  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  words  and  more  con¬ 
tained  in  a  comprehensive  dictionary 
of  the  English  tongue. 

Handwriting  must  not  become  “the 
forgotten  subject”  if  education  is  to 
provide  the  child  with  one  of  the  basic 
needs. 

Penmanship  carries,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry,  a  heavy  educational 
load  in  all  school  work.  Business  men 
everywhere  are  constantly  demanding 
better  penmanship  from  their  em¬ 
ployees.  The  typewriter  is  not  always 
available,  and  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  records  on  file  are  kept  in 
longhand. 


This  is  one  subjert  where  repetition 
\\  ILL  fix  good  habits  jrernianently  in 
the  mind  of  the  child.  But  unless  the 
correct  stimulus  is  repeated  often 
enough,  the  behavior  we  get  will  be 
far  from  perfect.  Tntil  all  teachers  are 
const’ious  of  this  fact  and  willing  to 
act  upon  it,  the  cause  of  gooil  writing 
will  suffer. 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  a  child  is 
going  to  absorb  the  habits  of  good 
writing  from  being  exposed  to  it  once 
in  a  while.  We  must  begin  early.  At¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  this  subject 
all  along  the  line.  To  become  effec¬ 
tive,  it  must  be  carried  successfully 
into  all  the  different  subjects  in  the 
curriculum. 

Penmanship  teachers  are  frequently 
told,  “Your  subject  does  not  carry 
over.”  If  we  are  perfectly  honest,  the 
same  can  be  said  for  Reading  and 
Arithmetic.  Penmanship  will  never 
flourish  as  an  art  until  teachers  regard 
it  as  a  means  of  expression  for  the 
child,  and  stop  treating  it  as  a  tool  be¬ 


neath  their  notice.  The  value  of  good 
penmanship  as  an  educational  subject 
should  be  based  upon  its  carrying 
power  and  helpfulness  as  a  conservator 
of  the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
correlation  with  other  subjects.  Then 
why  is  this  same  subject  too  frequently 
considered  the  inferior  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  ? 

Another  question  is  asked:  “\^hat 
is  the  matter  with  high  school  penman¬ 
ship?”  The  first  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  too  much  written  work  is 
demanded.  Of  course  it  is  an  easy 
way  to  keep  pupils  busy  and  quiet.  A 
pupil  should  be  asked  to  write  an  as¬ 
signment  oidy  when  it  is  the  surest 
and  most  eflicient  way  of  clinching 
certain  salient  things.  If  this  test  were 
put  to  every  assignment  how  much 
Ic-s  w  ritten  work  there  would  be.  There 
would  be  (|uality,  not  quantity. 

Lntil  comparatively  rec'ent  times  the 
teaching  of  Handwriting  in  American 
schools  was  not  based  upon  scientific 
principles.  This  failure  is  still  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  some  educators,  and 
has  retarded  the  subject  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  can  safely  say  the  trouble 
w  ith  penmanship  is  within  the  teaching 
ranks. 

However,  re«juired  courses  in  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Education  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  clear  up  these  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  the  subject.  These 
hindrances  were: 

k'irst.  the  multiplicity  of  handwriting 
systems. 

Second,  the  heredity  hindrance,  the 
belief  that  one  is  or  is  not  born  a 
|)enman.  Of  coursi'  «ine  must  learn 
to  write. 

Third,  the  tradition  that  clever  jieo- 
ple  are  ])oor  writers.  This  is  not  only 
a  poor  excuse:  it  is  unsound  and  un¬ 
true.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
any  teacher  should  mtl  consider  help¬ 
ing  a  pupil  to  remove  a  handicap  of 
illegible  writing?  Just  because  some 
celebrities  have  sinceeded  in  spite  of 
poor  handwriting,  is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  any  «  hild  should  be  subje«  ted 
to  that  disa«lvantage?  He  may  not 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  spite 
of  it. 

In  this  very  enlightened  and  com- 
|K‘titive  age,  I  doubt  if  there  are  any 
sound  arguments  left  for  |M»or  writing. 
Those  who  umlerstand  both  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  educational  value  of  good 
writiim  concluded  long  ago  that  good 
]»enmanship  is  a  valuable  asset  and 
|M>or  {MMimanship  a  considerable  handi¬ 
cap. 

Handwriting  may  or  may  not  be 
the  special  interest  of  every  teacher, 
but  if  it  is  to  function  properly  in  the 
educational  program,  something  must 
1m*  done  very  soon  to  revive  and  stimu¬ 
late  a  greater  degree  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  this  skill. 


THE  PRATT 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  A9iM>eiatlon  of  Teachers*  Arcncles 

Established  1898 

Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Alconqoin  4-<e67 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

1  Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 

1  All  recommendations 

based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 

BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  Sational  Association  of  Teachers*  Agencies 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg..  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfield.  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Free. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  I8.V>  Charles  W.  Mniford.  Prop. 

S66  FIFTH  AVEXCE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  S-Mh  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE  .  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools  —  Economical  for  Teachers 
Kineiley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F,  Maloney,  Mgr. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  61st  Year 

Member  hlatumal  Association  •/  Teachers’  Aeencie* 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Centnry  of  Servire  at  the  Same  Addrees 
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New  Books  About  Health 


survey  of  problems  in  attaining  health¬ 
ful  living  in  our  modern  world. 

New  Health  and  Growth  Series.  Char- 


By  Marion  E,  Purbeck,  Hackensack 


ters,  Smiley,  Strang.  Macmillan. 
Titles:  All  Through  the  Day;  Through 
the  Year;  Growing  Up  Healthily;  A 
Sound  Body;  Habits,  Healthful  and 


Health — Safety — Growth  Series.  Turn¬ 
er,  Melchior,  Curl  and  Burton. 
Heath.  Titles:  Growing  Up;  Keep¬ 
ing  Safe  and  Well;  Gaining  Health; 
Cleanliness  and  Health  Protection; 
Working  for  Community  Health; 
Building  Healthy  Bodies. 

These  books  have  been  written  for 
use  in  the  elementary  grades  and  con¬ 
tain  material  interesting  and  pertinent 
to  the  child.  A  Teachers’  Guide  which 
accompanies  the  series  will  be  helpful 
in  using  the  books.  This  series  deals 
with  the  coordination  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  school,  home  and  community 
in  relation  to  the  child’s  health.  The 
books,  as  written,  are  to  be  used  by  the 
pupils  and  will  bring  more  forcibly  to 
them  the  importance  of  health  educa¬ 
tion  in  their  daily  lives. 

Bait  Casting.  Robinson.  Barnes. 

Here  is  another  valuable  addition 
to  your  sports’  library.  This  book 
should  prove  interesting  and  helpful 
both  to  the  novice  and  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  fisherman.  You’ll  find  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamentals  of  casting; 
equipment;  tips  on  fishing;  bait;  fresh 
water  game  fish  and  the  sport  of  bait 
casting  and  fishing. 

Rifle  Marksmanship.  Stephens.  Barnes. 

If  rifle  shooting  is  a  hobby  of  yours 
or  if  you  teach  riflery,  here  is  a  book 
packed  full  of  information.  You  will 
find  plenty  of  material  on  such  things 
as  sights,  sighting  and  aiming;  clean¬ 
ing  and  care  of  the  rifle;  wind  direc¬ 
tion;  the  rifleman’s  kit;  regulation 
shooting  positions  and  ammunition. 
Checkers.  Hopper.  Barnes. 

You  have  been  playing  checkers  a 
long  time,  but  do  you  know  the  science 
of  the  game?  Here’s  how  to  learn  the 
fine  points  of  checkers  from  Millard 
Hopper,  world’s  champion.  The  book 
is  written  in  question  and  answer  form 
and  takes  you  through  shots  and  traps; 
standard  openings;  locating  best 
moves;  laws  of  checkers;  and  even 
checker  blitzkriegs! 


An  individualized  service 
for  teachers,  especially  in 
progressive  schools.  Complete 
units,  correlated  to  your  city 
or  state  Study  Course,  worked 
out  on  any  subject  YOU 
designate.  . 

25c  each. 

Send  for  FREE  list. 
ACTIVITIES 

Box  653  Grand  Cantral  Annex,  Now  York  City 


Healthful  Living.  Williams.  Macmillan. 

This  well  known  book  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  right  up  to  date  because  of  its 
1941  revision  and  it  is  even  more  com¬ 
prehensive  in  the  field  of  health  than 
before.  You  will  find  the  text  easily 
understood  by  your  pupils  and  the 
scope  of  practical  topics  has  been 
widened.  The  book  is  timely  and  sig¬ 
nificant  in  this  modern  age  with  its 


Safe;  Let’s  Be  Healthy;  Healthful 
Ways;  Health  Secrets. 

Here  is  a  whole  series  of  health 
books  written  for  the  various  grades, 
one  to  eight.  Each  book  has  been 
carefully  prepared  with  consideration 
given  to  the  reading  material  and  illus¬ 
trations  suitable  for  each  grade  group. 
The  books  are  practical  and  interesting 
and  should  prove  excellent  texts  in 
your  classroom  health  program. 


Alka-Seltzer  is  so 


good,  so  elective, 
and  so  easy  to  prepare  you  u  ili  find 
it  a  real  help  in  those  difficult  trials 
and  tiresome  days.  So  be  wise!  Be 
prepared !  Get  Alka-Seltzer  at  any 
drug  store.  Always  keep  it  at  hand. 

FREE  A  sampl*  supply  oi  Alka- 

Ssltzer  is  yours  for  tho  asking, 
lust  write  to  Dept.  STM-31, 
MILES  LABORATOmES,  INC. 

EUikatl,  liiA. 


HEADACHES  and  UPSETS  AHEAD 

Parents  and  Teachers— added  worries 
and  greater  responsibilities  lie  ahead  oi 
you  in  the  months  to  come. 

Eager,  young  minds  and  over-active 
bodies  demand  the  very  best  you  have  in 
you  as  counselor,  guide  and  leader.  De¬ 
cisions  must  be  made,  and  discipline  main¬ 
tained.  You  will  be  called  upon  for  snap 
judgments  that  test  your  very  hbre.  Harsh 
words,  thoughtlessly  spoken,  have  no  place 
in  the  successful  function  of  your  duties. 

So— you  must  not  let  a  Headache,  Acid- 
Indigestion  or  Muscular  Fatigue  make  you 
feel  out  oi  sorts  and  irritable  and  prevent 
you  from  being  the  wise  counselor  that  you 
are.  That  is  why  you  will  be  thankful  for 
Alka-Seltzer,  and  for  the  pleasant,  quick 
and  comforting  relief  it  offers  in 
these  annoying,  upsetting  ailments 


I 


JecMun^  Demxma^ 


DEMOCRACY WORK 

h 


Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  John  M. 
Gaus  and  Edwin  E.  Witte,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  LeRoy  E.  Luberg,  Principal, 
and  Joseph  D.  Hyde,  Teacher,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

20  Charts,  Portraying 

the  Forms  and  Functions  of  Political, 
Social  and  Economic  Democracy  in  the 
Nation.  Site,  50  x  3S  Inches. 

1.  With  Good  Government.  With  Poor  Govern¬ 

ment 

2.  The  Two  Major  Types  of  National  Govern¬ 

ment 

3.  Democratic  and  Dictator  Governments 

4.  The  National  Government  of  the  United 

States 

5.  The  Senate 

6.  The  House  of  Representatives 

7.  How  a  National  Law  Is  Passed 

8.  The  Executive  Branch  of  the  National  Gov¬ 

ernment 

9.  The  President  of  the  United  States  at  Work 

10.  The  Judicial  Branch  of  the  National  Gov¬ 

ernment 

11.  Major  Political  Party  Organization 

12.  Some  Checks  and  Balances  in  the  National 

Government 

13.  Some  Ways  in  Which  National  Services 

Help  Us 

14.  The  National  Government  in  Education 

15.  Defense  Agencies  of  the  National  Govern¬ 

ment 

16.  Some  Social  and  Economic  Benefits  of  Our 

Country 

17.  Some  Social  and  Economic  Needs  in  Our 

Country 

18.  The  Income  and  Expenses  of  the  National 

Government 

19.  Some  Dangers  in  the  Operation  of  the  Na¬ 

tional  Government 

20.  The  American's  Creed  and  Its  Observance 


Thousands  of  Teachers  Using  Them 


See  these  new  charto  at  our  exhibit  at 
the  Annual  Convention,  Booths  127-129 


SEND  FOR  A  COMPLIMENTARY  BCX3KLET 

Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  for  a  twelve-page 
booklet  that  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  toe 
twenty  charts  in  the  series. 

□  Booklet  Describing  Democracy  Charts 

□  Complete  Catalog — Maps,  Globes  and 
Charts  for  Geography,  History  and  Biology. 

(Name)  (School) 

(City)  .  (iStsile) . . 

A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO. 

SCHOOL  MAPS,  GLOBES  AND  CHARTS 
A.  B.  BOLINDEB,  Representative 
2M  Fifth  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


More  Pupil  and  Teacher  Freedom 
Proposed  for  Glen  Ridge  by  Survey 


( ioiistruclion  of  a  new  high  school, 
the  closing  of  an  elementary  school 
iiiid  the  substitution  of  a  “core  curricu¬ 
lum"  of  social  studies  and  English  for 
the  present  curriculum  divisions  in 
high  school  were  proposed  for  Glen 
Ridge  in  a  $2,500  survey  just  completed 
hy  the  Yale  School  of  Education. 

^  hile  the  survey  covered  the  entire 
Glen  Ridge  school  system,  its  most  im¬ 
portant  recommendations  involved  the 
high  school.  These  tended  toward 
greater  freedom  and  initiative  for  both 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  less  emphasis 
on  college-preparatory  requirements. 
Significant  quotes: 

"All  generally  accepted  aims  of  high 
school  education  are  recognized  but  the 
faculty  believes  optimistically  that 
many  of  these  aims  are  achieved  in¬ 
directly.  Many  teachers  could  not 
s|)ecify.  for  example,  which  parts  of 
their  courses  were  designed  to  educate 
for  citizenship,  recreation,  health  and 
safety  or  home  membership. 

"There  are  impressive  arrangements 
for  student  and  faculty  participation  in 
policy  determination,  but  pupil  groups 
seldom  discuss  and  never  on  their  own 


initiative  make  recommendations  on 
important  problems  and  faculty  recom¬ 
mendations  generally  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  actual  decisions. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  school 
in  which  administrative  planning  is 
more  carefully  done  or  in  which  essen¬ 
tial  administrative  detail  is  executed 
with  more  uniformity  and  precision, 
however. 

“There  is  little  correlation  of  courses. 
For  instance,  current  events  and  text¬ 
book  materials  are  considered  on  sepa¬ 
rate  days  in  social  studies  classes, 
whereas  each  gives  meaning  to  the 
other.” 

In  the  elementary  field,  the  Survey 
suggested  that  Glen  Ridge  “modify  or 
abolish  departmentalization  of  special 
subjects,  study  the  advisability  of 
lengthening  the  school  day  to  provide 
more  generously  for  art,  manual  arts, 
and  music  and  for  recreational  activi¬ 
ties”;  and  discard  the  “out-moded” 
grade  system  through  continued  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  direction,  not  by  imme¬ 
diate  drastic  action.  It  also  urged  a 
two-year  kindergarten  program  for 
four-vear-olds. 


Summa  Cum  Laude — Class  of  *41 


The  Unitexts  units  in  social  education,  science 

education,  democracy,  and  guidance  com¬ 
bining  attractiveness,  completeness,  flexibility,  and  economy. 


Building  Better  English 

corporating  the  three  factors  necessary  for  effective  learning: 
readability,  teachability,  and  adaptability. 


The  Alice  and  Jerry  Books  - 1 94 1  Edition 

Now  used,  and  loved,  by  more  children  and  teachers  than  ever. 


High  School  Social  Studies 


■Ar  ★ 

Four  new  books  for 
courses  in  economics, 

civics.  American  history,  and  problems  of  democracy. 

■A-  -A- 

Visit  booths  111-113  at  the  convention 


ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY 
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SOME  PEJSSIOIS  DEVELOPMEISTS 

A  number  of  unrelated  events  during  the  summer 
months  have  important  implications  for  the  future  of  the 
Pension  Fund. 

The  payment  to  the  Fund  in  July  of  $750,000 
surplus  from  the  Soldier’s  Bonus  Bond  account  is  ex¬ 
tremely  tangible  testimony  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  the  1938-1941  series  of  pension  finance  plans. 

Those  plans  were  bitterly  attacked  by  certain  teacher 
groups  who  did  not  understand  the  dismal  alternatives. 

Now,  from  the  first  of  our  “promissory  notes”  to 
mature,  the  Fund  has  received  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  it  could  have  got  in  no  other  way.  There  is  every 
reason,  including  special  legislation  passed  in  June,  to 
look  forward  to  a  payment  of  more  than  $8,000,000  on 
or  about  January  1. 

The  compromise  of  the  railroad  taxes  deeply 
concerns  the  Fund.  Against  the  $34,000,000  in  back  taxes 
which  the  railroads  owed  the  State,  the  Fund  had  claims 
of  more  than  $9,000,000.  The  terms  of  the  compromise — 
calling  for  full  payment  of  the  back  taxes,  but  without 
penalties — mean  that  the  Fund  will  collect  those  back 
claims  in  full.  Many  careful  observers  had  scant  hope  of 
such  good  fortune. 

Prompt  payment  by  the  railroads  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  back  taxes  is  a  mighty  satisfactory  first  step 
toward  total  collection.  Parenthetically,  school  districts 
will  receive  from  the  compromise  substantial  sums  which 
they  had  ceased  to  expect  and  which  will  lighten  local 
burdens  considerably. 

Thus  far  good  news. 

Not  bad,  but  less  predictable  are  the  effects  of  the 
new  method  of  taxing  railroads. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  There  will  be  no  more  piling 
up  of  uncollected  back  taxes.  The  State  will  know,  when 
it  makes  up  its  budget,  how  much  it  can  expect  and  col¬ 
lect  from  the  railroads.  These  amounts  should  be  paid 
on  the  date  they  are  due. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  amounts 
will  fully  cover  the  traditional  charges  against  them.  If 
these  are  appropriated  and  paid  in  the  traditional  amounts 
and  order,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Fund  can  secure  its 
full  annual  payment  from  this  source.  Defense  profits 
and  higher  franchise  taxes  on  the  money-makers  give 
some  hope  for  increased  collections.  In  this  event  most 
of  the  Pension  payment  would  come  from  the  railroad 
taxes.  Some  observers  fear  a  substantial  reduction  in 
future  rail  taxes.  In  that  case  only  a  negligible  part  of 
the  Pension  payment  could  be  met  from  them. 

This  situation  will  demand  the  closest  attention  by  the 
Association  for  the  next  few  years.  Full  payment  of  the 
State’s  obligation  must  be  sought,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  railroad  tax  revenues.  The  teachers  can  trust 


their  Association  to  guard  their  interest  carefully,  and 
they  build  their  hopes  upon  Governor  Edison's  frank 
statement  in  presenting  the  program  that  “the  only  equit¬ 
able  course”  would  be  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
such  activities  as  the  Pension  Fund  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  State. 

Evidence  that  the  Legislature  has  no  desire  to  see 
teachers  “retire  and  starve”  is  in  the  handling  of  the  bill 
still  before  it  providing  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  not 
in  the  Pension  Fund.  That  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  favorably  reported  in  the  Assembly,  would  provide 
for  local  pensions  of  one-quarter  of  the  average  salary. 
This  compares  t\ith  what  the  State  Fund  provides  for 
teachers  in  the  Fund. 

By  and  large,  in  the  light  of  these  events,  it  is  easier 
to  be  optimistic  over  the  future  of  the  Pension  Fund 
today  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  five  years.  With 
ctnitinued  support  of  the  Association  by  the  teachers,  such 
optimism  should  justify  itself. 


BY  OUR  OWIS  BOOTSTRAPS 

God  Helps  Them  that  Help  Themselves. 

Ben  Franklin’s  philosophy  is  behind  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  set  forth  in  this  issue  hy  the  Association’s 
Committee  on  I^ong-Time  Planning. 

No  one,  they  suggest,  can  do  so  much  to  improve  edu¬ 
cation  as  the  teachers.  No  group,  they  imply,  should  be 
as  active  for  better  schools  as  the  State  Education 
Association. 

The  program  they  will  submit  to  the  Association  in 
November  (see  page  7)  deserves  the  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  teacher.  It  is  hard  to  read  it  without 
getting  a  vision  of  better  schools,  better  teaching,  and 
more  public  understanding  and  support. 

Three  characteristics  of  the  proposed  program  are 
important: 

It  would  operate  democratically;  i.e.,  by  seeking, 
sifting  and  refining  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  everyone, 
rather  than  by  imposition  from  those  in  authority. 

It  would  concern  itself  with  problems  broad  enough 
to  challenge  every  teacher,  problems  which  cut 
sharply  across  subject  and  grade  levels  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  educational  process. 

It  would  result  in  changes  in  New  Jersey  class¬ 
rooms,  not  in  meetings,  not  in  printed  matter,  and  not  in 
collections  of  statistics. 

The  Committee  believes  that,  in  the  long  run.  a  better 
job  by  educators  themselves  might  answer  most  of  the 
criticisms  being  leveled  at  the  schools.  They  think,  and 
rightly,  that  the  best  schools  of  which  today's  teachers  are 
capable  are  the  best  argument  for  any  expansion  or 
increased  support. 

It  is  probably  a  good  thing  that  the  proposed  program 
involves  actual  financial  support  by  the  individual  teach¬ 
ers.  That  will  show  whether  or  not  they  really  want  this 
type  of  activity  by  the  Association.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  w  ill  be  a  poverty-stricken  teacher  indeed  that  cannot 
spare  fifty  cents  a  year  to  lift  herself  by  her  own 
bootstraps. 
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•The  next  few  years  will  be 
“Tough  on  Teachers.” 


•  Fixed  incomes  will  shrink  — 
have  already  shrunk,  in  fact. 
Salaries  are  the  same,  while 
everything  else  is  going  up. 


•We  can’t  all  join  the  army. 
Many  of  us  think  that  education 
is  a  pretty  important  branch  of 
defense. 


out  every  one  of  us  can  pre¬ 
pare  now  for  the  higher  taxes, 
increased  cost  of  living,  limits 
on  installment  buying. 


•  Every  one  of  us  can  SAVE 


•  For  most  of  us  saving  is  easiest 
through  the  facilities  of  our 
Teachers’  Credit  Union.  That 
is  also  the  nearest  “helping 
hand”  if  a  sudden  emergency 
makes  borrowing  a  necessity. 


SAVE  WITH  SAFETY 

through  the 

TEACHERS’  CREDIT  UNIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Union  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Warren  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  ITnion 

West  F^ssex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

VV’est  Hudson  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  New  York  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


.Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Bloomfield,  X.  J.  Central  Essex  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Camden  Teachers  and  Civil  Service 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Cumberland  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 


Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Jersey  City  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

.Vlercer  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Morris  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


For  additional  information,  write  to  Teacher  Credit  Unions  of  New  Jersey, 
c  o  Educational  Review,  Stacy  Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Advance  Program 

Eighty-Seventh  Annual  Convention 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday 

Headquarters — Ambassador  Hotel  November  8,  9,  10  and  11,  1941 

Meetings — Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 


Officers 

President,  Lelia  O.  BroWN . Newark 

Past  President,  WILLIAM  L.  FiDLER  .  Audubon 

Vice  President,  Onsville  J.  Moultox .  Ocean  Grove 

Secretary,  Derwood  J.  Tew . Camden 

Treasurer,  LENA  M.  PORRECA  .  Hackensack 


Executive  Clerk,  CHARLES  J.  SXRAHAN  .  Trenton 

Editor,  Laurence  B.  Johnson .  Trenton 


Executive  Committee 


Atlantic,  Floyd  A.  Potter . Adantic  City 

Bergen,  Guy  L.  Hilleboe . Rutherford 

Burlington,  Anne  E.  Yarrington . Moorestown 

Camden,  Wayne  Trembath . Camden 

Cape  May,  Willard  B.  Matthews . Ocean  City 

Cumberland,  A.  Virginia  Adams . Vineland 

Essex,  Mildred  V.  Hardester . West  Orange 

Gloucester,  Edna  M.  Baker . Woodbury 

Hudson,  Fred  Wardle . Union  City 

Hunterdon,  Ronald  R.  Rogers . Frenchtown 


Mercer,  Margaret  N.  Talbot . Trenton 

Middlesex,  James  F.  Tustin . South  Amboy 

Monmouth,  William  M.  Smith . Long  Branch 

Morris,  Alvin  A.  Fry . Dover 

Ocean,  Joseph  E.  Clayton . Point  Pleasant  Beach 

Passaic,  Mary  E.  Lawler . Paterson 

Salem,  Halliday  R.  Jackson . Salem 

Somerset,  Beekman  R.  Terhune . North  Plainfield 

Sussex,  Marjorie  E.  Fenner . Sussex 

Union,  Raymond  S.  Clarke . Elizabeth 

B  arren,  Helen  A.  Mitchell . Phillipsburg 


Committee  Chairmen 


Committee  on  Enrollment,  J.  Ernest  Crane . Newark 

Committee  on  Legislation,  Joseph  L.  Bustard . Roselle 

Committee  on  Audits,  Jean  Sinkankas  Rondo.  .  .Paterson 

Editorial  Committee,  John  R.  Patterson . Millburn 

Committee  on  Budgets,  Fred  Wardle . Union  City 

Committee  on  Necrology,  FLORENCE  H.  PRICE. ...  Newark 
Committee  on  Resolutions, 

Grace  S.  Brown . Pompton  Lakes 

Committee  on  Teacher  B  elfare,  Anne  S.  Wood.  . .  Ventnor 

Radio  Committee,  Don  S.  Hitchner . Bridgeton 

Committee  on  Educational  Research, 

Everett  C.  Preston . Haddonfield 


Elections  Committee,  George  J.  O'Brien . Jersey  City 

Coordinating  Committee  of  State  and  National 

Associations,  Sarah  O.  Whitlock . New  Brunswick 

Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning, 

Edgar  M.  Finck . Toms  River 

State  Nominating  Committee, 

William  W.  Reynolds . Haddonfield 

Princeton  Survey  Committee,  William  L.  Fidler.  Audubon 

Committee  on  Clarifying  the  Constitution, 

George  A.  Merrill . Hackensack 

Committee  on  Pension  Policy,  Harry  S.  Hill . Trenton 

Committee  on  Tenure,  Lelia  O.  Brown . Newark 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM 


I 

I 

I  Theme;  tomorrow 


**Often  do  the  spirits  of  great  events  stride 
on  before  the  extents, 

And  in  today  already  walks  tomorrou." 

— Coleridge 


\ 

! 

1 

! 


i 

t 


Saturday,  November  8,  2:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall  Ball  Room 

Presiding  Officer:  Lelia  O.  Brown,  President 

1:45-2:00 — Organ  Recital-  Arthur  Scott  Brook 

2:00-2:05— Invocation — Rev.  W.  W.  Payne,  Pastor,  St. 

Paul’s  Methodist  Church,  Atlantic  City 

2:05-2:15 — Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Thomas  D.  Tag- 
cart,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Atlantic  Citv 

2:15-2:30 — Greetings — Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 

2:30-2:45 — Greetings— Dr.  W.  Howard  Pillsbury,  Presi¬ 
dent.  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators 

2:4.5-3:00-  (greetings — Mrs.  Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl, 
President,  National  Education  Association 

3:00-3:20 — Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Long  Time  Planning — Dr.  Edgar 
M.  Finck,  Chairman 

3:20-3:50-  Address — Hon.  Charles  Edison,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey 

3:.50-4:20 — Address  Lelia  O.  Brown,  President,  New 
Jersev  Education  Association 

Platform  Guests:  Officers  and  Executive  ('.omniittee  of 
New  Jersev  Education  Association 


Voting— 9:00  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M. 

Room  11,  Ball  Room  Floor,  Convention  Hall 


Party  ^ight 

Saturday,  November  8 

Ambassador  Hotel 

6:30  P.  M. — 87th  Annual  Convention  Banquet 

(See  page  49  for  Reservation  Fornit 

Group  Singing  led  by  Paul  Oliver 
Music  and  Entertainment 

Presentation  of  the  Award  for  Distinguished  Servi<-e  to 
Education 


Party  Night — ( Continued ) 

10:30  P.  M. — Reception,  Dancing  and  Cards 

(Admission  only  by  Tickets  to  be  printed  in 
Convention  Program! 


Sunday,  November  9 

No  Meetings  Have  Been  Scheduled  for  Sunday  Morning 
in  Order  That  Each  Teacher  May  Attend  the 
Church  of  His  Faith 


Voting— 1:00  P.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M. 
Room  11,  Ball  Room  Floor,  Convention  Hall 


Sunday,  November  9,  3:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall  Ball  Room 

Annual  Concert 

New  Jersey  All-State  High  School  Orchest  ra  and  Chorus 
Conductors: 

Elsie  C.  Mecaskie  Herman  Toplansky 

Atlantic  City,  Chorus  Elizabeth,  ffrchestra 

J.  Fred  Mueller 
Summit,  Orchestra 

f  Doors  will  open  at  2:30  P.  M.  Ticket  in  Convention  Pro¬ 
gram  will  admit  members  to  special  reserved  section) 


Sunday,  November  9,  5:00-7:00  P.  M. 

Ambassador  Hotel  Surf  Room 

President’s  Reception  and  Tea 

TO 

Heads  of  Teachers’  Associations 
Chairmen  of  N.J.E.A.  Committees 
Heads  of  Affiliated  Groups 
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Sunday,  November  9,  8:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall  Ball  Room 

Presiding  Officer:  Lelia  0.  Brown,  President 

7:45-8:00 — Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook 

8:00-8:15 — Music — The  Triple  Sextette,  Seton  Hall 
College 

8:15-8:30 — Memorial  Service 

8:30-9:30 — America  Re-orients  Herself — Clare  Boothe, 
Playwright 

9:30-9:40 — Greetings — Stephen  B.  Gilhuly,  President, 
New  Jersey  Society  of  Retired  Teachers 

9:40-10:05 — Music — The  Triple  Sextette,  Seton  Hall 
College 

Platform  Guests:  Chairmen  of  all  N.J.E.A.  Committees 

Sunday,  November  9,  10:30  P.  M. 
Ambassador  Hotel  Lobby 
Concert  Given  by  Ambassador  Hotel 


DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  9:30  A.  M. 
Atlantic  City  High  School  Auditorium 


Monday,  November  10,  10:00  A.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall  Ball  Room 

Presiding:  Onsville  J.  Moulton,  Vice  President 

Conference  on  Human  Relations 

Chairman:  Dr.  Sidney  Sanderson 
Department  of  Psychology,  Rutgers  University 

Joint  Meeting: 

Guidance  and  Personnel  Association  of  New  Jersey 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Deans  of  Women  and  Girls 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Psychologists 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech 
New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 
New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses’  Association 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Subnormal  Children 
State  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurses 
Visiting  Teachers’  Association 
New  Jersey  Ass’n  for  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Platform  Guests:  Presidents  of  Cooperating  Associations 


Voting — 9:00  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M. 
Room  11,  BaU  Room  Floor,  Convention  Hall 


Monday,  November  10,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  will  present  a  program.  Every  Child  Our 
Concern,  in  the  Convention  Hall  Ball  Room.  (See  page  42.) 


Monday,  November  10,  8:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall  Ball  Room 

Presiding  Officer:  Lelia  O.  Brown,  President 

7:45-8:00 — Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook 

8:00-8:15 — Address — Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Dem¬ 
ocracy  Through  Education 

8:15-8:30 — Music — Arthur  Cooper,  Soloist 

8:30-9:30 — As  the  Clock  Strikes — ^Wythe  Williams, 
Commentator 

9:30-9:40 — (To  be  announced) 

Platform  Guests  :  State  Conference  Group 


Monday,  November  10, 10:00  P.  M. 

Ambassador  Hotel 

New  Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club  Reception  and  Dance 

(Dancing  from  10:00  P.  M.  to  1 :00  A.  M.) 


Tuesday,  November  11, 10:00  A.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall  Ball  Room 

Presiding  Officer:  Lelia  O.  Brown,  President 
9:45-10:00 — Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook 

10:00-10:45 — Future  Certainties  and  Chances  in  American 
Education — Dr.  Ralph  A.  Burns,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Dartmouth  College 

10:45-11:00 — Armistice  Day  Observance 

11:00-11:45 — Address — Dr.  Frederick  H.  Bair,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  Education  Committee, 
Council  of  National  Defense 

11:45-12:00 — ^Presentation  of  Newly  Elected  Officers  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Platform  Guests:  Past  Presidents  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association 


REGISTRATION 

Every  teacher  attending  the  Convention 
should  register.  Registration  desks  will  be 
open  on  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  9-5;  Sunday,  Nov. 
9,  1-3;  Monday,  Nov.  10,  9-5;  and  Tuesday, 
Nov.  11,  9-12. 
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DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 


Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers 
of  New  Jersey 

Presiidenl.  Howard  F.  Fkhr.  Mont<'lair 

MONDAY.  NOV.  10  Traymore  Hotel 

1:00  P.  M.  Pine  Room 

('m  NciL  Mkktin(. 

2:00  P.  M  Rose  Room 

(’.KNKRAI.  MkKTIM. 

Mathematics  in  the  Telephone  Industry — Edward  E. 
Molina.  Switching  Thp<try  Enginepr.  BpII  Tplpphoiip 
Ealtoralorips 

|)is<  ussion  from  thp  lloor 


Teachers  of  Subnormal  Children — (Continued) 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

4:15  P.  M. 

.''(H’akpr — I  MO, MAS  J.  Dl  rkll,  Assistant  (loininissioner  of 
Education,  State  of  Np»v  Jersey 

.''IK-aker  (To  be  announced) 

(i:!.!  I*.  M. —  Dinnkr 

Boards  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 

President.  Mrs.  Hkkbkrt  Rkim,  Maywood 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8  Traymore  Hotel 

1:00  P.  M. 

Edncmkon 


Association  of  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges 

f’resident.  Howard  F.  Fkhr,  Montclair 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8  Seaside  Hotel 

10:00  A.  M.  Absecon  Room 

Meeting  and  Lincheon 

10:()(1  A.  M.  Business  Meeting 

1 1  :(HI  A.  M.  Intercultural  Relations  in  the  Public  Schools 
— Alice  Hali.ig AN.  Springfield  (Mass.)  Pnb- 
lic  Schools 

12:1.1  P.  M. — Annual  Luncheon 


Association  of  Secondary  School 
Departmental  Heads  of  New  Jersey 

President,  Ferdinand  Kertes.  Perth  Amhoy 

SATURDAY,  NOV,  8  Ambassador  Hotel 

10:30  A  M.  Venetian  Room 

Part  1 

Learners  of  TomorroM-  SIDNEY  A.  CoOK,  Head  of  Ue- 
partnient  of  Phihisophy  and  Psychology,  \ew  lerse\ 
(lollege  for  omen 

Part  H 

Informal  Discussion 

The  s|)caker  will  answer  (juestions  and  memhers  of 
the  Ass<Kiation  will  offer  suggestions 


Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Department 
of  Elementary  Education 

President.  Jl’LlET  M.  BocilE,  Jersey  (lity 
Head<juarters  -Suite  42B  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  9  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

12:30  P.M.  Main  Dining  Room 

.Liincheon 
('rickets,  SI .10) 

For  Members  and  Friends 


4:30  P.  M.  Palm  Court 

Tea 

For  Members  and  Friends 
Invitations  available  at  Headquarters 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 

2:00  P.  M.  Ball  Room 

Meeting 

l‘residing:  Juliet  M.  Roche,  Presi<lcnt 
'rheme:  Every  Child  Our  Concern 
(Program  to  be  announce«l) 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

6:30  P.  M.  Main  Dining  Room 

Dinner 


For  Superintendents  and  Principals 
(Invitations  extended  by  individual  leacherst 


Association  of  Teachers  of  Subnormal 
Children 

President,  Alice  M.  Williams,  Elizabeth 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 

10:00  A.  M.  Ball  Room 

(See  General  Program,  page  40) 


Department  of  Handwriting 

President.  Mrs.  Emma  Myers,  Bridgeton 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 

2:00  P.  M.  Room  13 

llandwritinf'  in  Toinor row's  Schools — J.  Cayce  Morrison, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Resea n‘h.  New  York  State 
Education  Department 
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Department  of  Superintendence  of 
New  Jersey 

President,  J«»MN  H.  Bosshart.  South  Oran^i* 

FRIDAY,  NOV.  7 
6:00  P.  M. 

Address-  I)k.  W.  HowakI)  PlLLSBl'KY,  President.  Amerh  an 
Ass<K’iatinn  »»f  Sch«M»l  Administrators 

()|)en  to  ineinliers  of  the  Department  of  Superintendeiue 
and  invited  pnesls 


Department  of  Music 

President,  K.  Elizabktii  Ingalls.  Trenton 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8  Traymore  Hotel 

9:30  A.  M. 

Anniial  Ei)1!(;ational  and  Business  Meeting 

Presiding.  K.  Elizabeth  Ingalls.  President 

Report  of  Officers.  Committee  Chairmen,  County  Chairmen 
Election  of  Officers 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8  Traymore  Hotel 

12:00  Noon  Main  Dining  Room 

Annual  Luncheon 
(Program  to  be  announced) 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  9  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 

3:00  P.  M.  Ball  Room 

Annual  Concert  of  the  New  Jersey  All-State  High  School 
Chorus  and  Symphony  Orchestra 

Directed  by  Elsie  C.  Mecaskie — Chorus;  Herman  Pccp- 
lansky  Orchestra;  and  J.  Erc'd  Mucdler  Orchestra 


Guidance  and  Personnel — (Continued) 

12:00  Noon  Submarine  Grill 

I.unc:heon 

Giiidtinrr  I’ntviire.  in  Ae/c  Jersey 

•I  Hepor!  on  the  Ten  Year  Study — Michael  A.  Travers.  Dean 
of  Men.  .State  Teachers  Ccdlege,  Trenton 

The  I nveslifiutiini  — History  and  Trneedures  B.  B.  Cun- 
litfe.  AsscK'iate  Professor  of  Education,  Butgers  I'liiversity 

Trends  in  Guidance — Ten  Years  of  Progress — Hannah  M. 
Stiglitz.  Assistant  Principal.  Sc-otch  Plains  High  School 

U  hat's  Heinfi  Done-  Reports  from  the  Field — 

(ieorge  Field.  Director  c»f  (Guidance,  Pemberton  High 
Sc’hool 

Kdwarcl  Herbert.  Director  of  (Guidance,  Perth  Ambo\ 
James  J.  O'Brien.  Director  of  Cuidance.  Linden 


High  School  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  of  New  Jersey 
President.  Kenneth  A.  Shultz.  Camden 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

11:30  A.  M.  Trellis  Room 

Ojeening  of  House  oe  Friendship 

12:00  Noon  Trellis  Room 

Trends  or  Adjustments  in  Business  Education  for  the 
Future — Harry  L  Good,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1:15  P.  M.  Main  Dining  Room 

Luncheon 

Our  Age  and  the  Front  Page  Frederic  Snyder 

Headc|uarlc‘rs  foi  tin*  High  .'school  (aimmercial 
reac’hers'  Association  will  be*  the*  Bit/-Carlton  Hotel 


Guidance  and  Personnel  Association 
of  New  Jersey 

President,  Harry  A.  Wann,  Morristown 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Traymore  Hotel 

9:30  A.  M.  Sun  Deck 

Presiding:  Barbara  D.  Severns.  1st  Vice  President 

Cuidance  in  the  Elementary  School  An  Inquiry  into  Its 
Nature  and  Practice 

Symposium  and  Disc-ussion 

Disc-ussants  on  the  Panel: 

Mildred  Johnson.  Guidance  Director,  Elementary  Schools. 
Atlantic  City 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock.  Principal.  Linc’oln  School.  Nc*w 
Brunsw  ick 

Eucene  G.  Wilkins.  Principal.  Short  Hills  and  Glenwood 
Sc’hools 

Discussion  lA‘ader: 

John  S.  Herron.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Newark 


New  Jersey  Association  for  Childhood 
Education 

Preside*!!!.  Ll CY  A.  Lord,  Atlantic  Citv 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Haddon  Hall 

1:00  P.  M.  Benjamin  West  Room 

Luncheon 

( Progra!!!  tc»  be  a!!!!oui!cc*d  1 

MONDAY.  NOV.  10  Haddon  Hall 

Immediately  Following  Luncheon  Viking  Room 

Busine.s.s  Meetinc; 

(  Progra!!!  to  be  a!!!!ou!>ceci ) 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women  and  Girls 

Preside*!!!.  CAROLYN  L.  McC.owan,  Newark 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 

10:00  A.  M.  Ball  Room 

(See  General  Program.  f>age  401 
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New  Jersey  Association  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education 
President,  George  W.  Dochat,  New  Brunswick 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Dennis  Hotel 

12:00  Noon 

Luncheon  and  Meeting 
Speakers  and  Demonstrations 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Psychologists 

President,  Frances  L.  Schenck,  East  Orange 


MONDAY.  NOV.  10 
10:00  A.  M. 


Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 
Ball  Room 


(See  General  Program,  page  40) 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
12:30  P.  M. 


Traymore  Hotel 
Mandarin  Room 


Luncheon  and  Meeting 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English 

President,  Florence  B.  Bowden,  Bridgeton 


Haddon  Hall 
Rutland  Room 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 

12:30  P.  M. 

Luncheon  Meeting 

What  Our  Counties  Are  Doing— Reports  of  interesting 
English  activities  by  County  Representatives 

Business  Meeting 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Haddon  Hall 

2:15  P.  M.  Vernon  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Association 

Presiding:  CuRTis  H.  Threlkeld,  President 
Florence  B.  Bowden,  President 

2:15  P.M. — Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Long  Time  Planning 

2:30  P.M. — How  a  Book  Crew — (a  running  narrative  of 
the  writing  of  The  Tree  of  Liberty)  — 
Elizabeth  Page,  author  of  The  Tree  of 
Liberty  and  Wagons  West 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Social  Studies 

President,  Geraldine  M.  Cooley,  Plainfield 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
2:30  P.  M. 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
•  of  Speech 

President,  FRANCES  Beers  Tibbits,  Newark 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  8 
9:30  A.  M. 


Breakfast 


Ambassador  Hotel 
Room  104 


Address — Blevin  Davis,  Director  of  Great  Plays  Program, 
National  Broadcasting  Company 

11:00  A.M. — Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  the  N.J.E.A. 

Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning 

11 :10  A.  M. — Business  Meeting 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
10:00  A.  M. 


Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 
Ball  Room 


Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel 
Ocean  Hall 


America  Looks  Abroad — Dr.  James  Frederick  Green, 
meml>er  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
AssTK-iation 

Annual  Business  Meeting 


(See  General  Program,  page  40) 


New  Jersey  Classical  Association 

President,  Edmund  C.  Allen,  Westfield 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
12:30  P.  M. 


Seaside  Hotel 
Absecon  Room 


Joint  Luncheon  with  Modern  Language 
Teachers’  Association 
(SI. 35,  gratuity  included) 

1 :45  P.  M. — The  Importance  of  Linguistics  as  a  Science  to 
the  Public  in  General — Dr.  Roland  Grubb 
Kent,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

(Those  unahle  to  be  present  at  the  luncheon  are 
invited  to  come  to  the  Absecon  Room  in  time 
to  hear  Professor  Kent) 


2:40  P.  M. 


Sun  Room 


Illustrated  Lecture — Classical  Elements  in  the  World  of 
Tomorrow — Henry  T.  Wilt,  West  Hampton  Beach,  Long 
Island 

3:20  P.M. — Panel  Discussion — iMtin  for  Defense 
4:00  P.  M.  -Report  of  the  Secretary -Treasurer 
Announcements 


New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography  Teachers 

President,  Andrew  L.  Sloan,  Newark 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
1:15  P.  M. 


Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel 
Ocean  Hall 


Be  Proud  You  Are  a  Geography  Teacher — Dr.  David  J. 
Swartz,  Haaren  High  School,  New  York  City 


New  Jersey  Elementary  School  Press 
Association 

President,  Catherine  M.  Pietrus,  Trenton 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  8 
2:30  P.  M. 


Traymore  Hotel 
Rose  Room 


Greetings  CATHERINE  M.  PlETRUS,  President 
Keeping  Ahead  of  the  Headlines — Frederic  Snyder 
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New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Principals*  Association 
President,  Albert  L.  Hartman,  Montclair 

MONDAY.  NOV.  10  Madison  Hotel 

12:00  Noon  Roof  Solarium 

Luncheon  Meeting 

Theme:  The  Place  of  Religious  Education  in  Our  Schools 

Religious  Education,  a  Need  of  Every  American  Child — 
Paul  H.  Vieth,  Professor  of  Christian  Nurture,  Yale 
University 

When  Is  an  Experience  Religious? — Imogene  M.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Educational  Director,  The  Greater  New  York 
Federation  of  Churches 

Business  Meeting 

Election  of  Officers 


New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association 

President,  Marion  Butters,  New  Brunswick 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8  Dennis  Hotel 

9:30  A.  M.  St.  Dennis  Room 

New  York  State's  Nutrition  Program  in  Times  of  National 
Crisis — Emma  L.  Feeney,  Chairman,  New  York  State 
Dietetic  Association  Defense  Committee 

New  Jersey's  Program  of  Nutrition  for  Defense — Marie 
C.  Doermann,  Chairman,  New  Jersey  Nutrition  Council 

The  Challenge  of  the  World  Crisis  to  the  American  Family 
— Dr.  Mark  A.  May,  Director,  Institute  of  Human  Rela¬ 
tions,  Yale  University 

America  Is  Fashion  Conscious  (to  be  followed  by  showing 
of  winter  fashions) — Olive  A.  Smith,  Fashion  Consult¬ 
ant,  Montgomery  Ward  Company,  New  York 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8  Dennis  Hotel 

12:30  P.  M.  Ozone  Room 

Buffet  Luncheon 

(Send  reservations  to  Ethel  M.  Powell.  School 
Administration  Building,  Atlantic  City) 


New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 

President,  Harry  A.  Wann,  Morristown 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 

10:00  A.  M.  Ball  Room 

(See  General  Program,  page  40) 


New  Jersey  Modem  Language  Teachers’ 
Association 

President,  Edmond  W.  Billetdoux,  New  Brunswick 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Seaside  Hotel 

12:30  P.  M.  Absecon  Room 

Joint  Luncheon  with  New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
($1.35,  gratuity  included) 


Modern  Language — ( Continued ) 

1 :45  P.  M. — The  Importance  of  Linguistics  as  a  Science  to 
the  Public  in  General — Dr.  Roland  Grubb 
Kent,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Election  of  Officers  and  Other  Business 

Reconstruction  of  Europe  by  Education — Dr.  Reinhold 
ScHAiRER,  Head  of  the  Department  of  International  Re¬ 
lations  and  Studies,  Institute  of  Education,  University 
of  London 

Industry  and  Language  Study  in  the  America  of  Tomorrow 
— Howard  L.  Murray,  President,  H.  Belfield  Company, 
Philadelphia 

Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Committee  on  Long 
Time  Planning 

Teachers’  Report — The  Role  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Unders/onding— Concepcion  Santos,  Cleveland 
Junior  High  School,  Newark 


New  Jersey  Recreation  Teachers’ 

,  Association 

President,  Louis  A.  Canarelli,  Newark 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Ambassador  Hotel 

2:00  P.  M.  Room  125 

Theme:  Recreation  and  Civilian  Morale  for  the 
America  of  Tomorrow 

Panel  Discussion — 

Dr.  James  A.  McClintock,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Drew  University,  Madison 

Mrs.  Don  Ruotolo,  Member  of  Newark  Board  of 
Education 

Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Superintendent  of  Millburn 
Public  Schools 

Dr.  Nicholas  Engelhardt,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  of 
Research,  Newark  Board  of  Education 

William  Johnson,  Professor  of  Education,  Panzer 
College,  East  Orange 


New  Jersey  School  Library  Association 

President,  Jane  Waterman,  Linden 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8  Claridge  Hotel 

10:30  A.  M. 

10:30  A.M. — Business  Meeting 

1 1  :(K)  A.  M. — Tomorrow's  Shrines  of  True  Virtue — Eliza¬ 
beth  Nesbitt,  Carnegie  Library  School, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

12:(K)  Noon— Survey  of  New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Libraries — Thomas  J.  Durell,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

12:30  P.  M.  Private  Dining  Room 

Luncheon 
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New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’  Association 

President,  Alfred  J.  Ensminger,  Orange 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
2:00  P.  M. 


Chelsea  Hotel 
Westminster  Hall 


The  Present  Status  of  Adequate  \utrition — Dr.  Walter 
H.  Eddy,  Professor  Emeritus  in  Physiological  (Chemistry, 
I'eachers  College.  Columbia  University 

.UtH)  P.  \1. — Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Long  Time  Planning 

3:I.y  P.  M. — Elementary  Science  Teachers'  Program  Dem¬ 
onstration  I..essons  and  Panel  Discussion 
Dorothy  E.  Wheatley.  East  Orange.  Pre¬ 
siding 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
3:00  P.  M. 


Chelsea  Hotel 
Como  Hall 


New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Association 

President,  Cl  RTIS  H.  Threlkeld.  South  Orange 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Haddon  Hall 

2:15  P.  M.  Vernon  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with 

\evn  Jersfi  Association  ok  'Teachers  of  Engi  ish 

Presiding: 

Florence  B.  Bowden,  President 
(]i  RTis  H.  Threlkeld,  President 

2:1.5  P.  VI.  Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Long  Time  Planning 

2:.3()P.  M.-  Hou'  a  Hook  Crete — (a  running  narrative  of 
the  writing  of  The  Tree  of  Liberty)  — 
Elizabeth  Page,  author  of  The  Tree  of 
Liberty  and  Wagons  West 


New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Teacher- 
Assistants  to  the  Principal 
President.  Margaret  Smith,  Jersey  City 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
1:00  P.  M. 


LrNCHEON 


Tray  more  Hotel 
Belvedere  Room 


Address  — John  D.  Spaeth,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Princeton  University 

Fi^htin^  in  the  Stratosphere  at  Five  Hundred  Miles  Per 
Hour — Aaron  H.  Horland,  Major.  Medical  Corps. 
Flight  Surgeon 


New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 

President.  Arthi  R  M.  Jl  DD,  North  Brunswick 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  8 
10:00  A.  M. 


Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 
Room  12 


Visual  Education — ( Continued ) 


SUNDAY,  NOV.  9 
9:30  A.  M. 


Traymore  Hotel 
Rose  Room 


Continuous  showing  of  sound  and  silent  motion  pictures 
and  slides  in  Nature  Study,  Geography,  History  and 
Science,  Social  Studies,  Health,  Mathematics,  Music, 
and  other  subjects.  Exact  timing  to  be  announced 
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Annual  Breakfast  Meeting 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
2:30  P.  M. 


Traymore  Hotel 
Main  Dining  Room 

2:3(1  P.M. — Demonstratu»ns  in  Visual  Aids  in  Education 
to  be  announced 

3:00  P.M.  Aifuka — Jungle  People  of  South  America — 
their  ethnology,  customs,  religion,  social 
system,  and  surroundings.  Lecture  illus¬ 
trated  with  motion  pictures  by  Dr.  Mor¬ 
timer  L.  Kahn,  writer,  lecturer,  explorer, 
and  medical  researcher.  Author  of  Gjuka 
and  other  works  on  ethnology 


New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts 
Association 

President,  Eunice  S.  Harrison,  Woodbridge 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
12:15  P.  M. 


Luncheon 


Ambassador  Hotel 
Venetian  Room 


Aiding  Students  Toward  Professional  Careers — Jamesine 
M.  Franklin,  Director,  School  of  Professional  Arts, 
New  York  Cit> 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
2:30  P.  M. 


Ambassador  Hotel 
Surf  Room 


Presiding,  Eunice  S.  Harrison,  President 

Design  in  This  Scientific  Age — Donald  R.  Dohner,  Super¬ 
visor,  Department  of  Industrial  Design,  Pratt  Institute 

Review  of  Vocational  Developments  in  New  Jersey — 
John  A.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education 


MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
2:30  P.  M. 


Ambassador  Hotel 
Grille  Room 


Fine  Arts  Meeting 

Presiding:  Evelyn  Kallmeyer,  Art  Supervisor,  West 
Essex  Schools,  Essex  County 

Co-Chairman:  Margaret  M.  Hall,  Director  of  Art  Educa¬ 
tion,  Camden  Public  Schools 

Theme:  The  Place  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Education  for 
T  omorrow 

2:30  P.  M. — The  Part  Fine  Arts  Must  Play  on  a  Secondary 
Program  for  the  Education  for  T omorrow — 
Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Assistant  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  in  State  of  New  Jersey 

3:00  P.M. — A  Superintendent  Views  the  Program  in  Art 
Education  in  a  Typical  Public  Situation — 
Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Millbum 

3:30  P.  M. —  Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Long  Time  Planning 

3:4.51*.  M. — Demonstrations  and  Panel  Discussion  of 
Teaching  Techniques 

Papier  Mache — Mae  Cowart,  Assistant  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Art,  Elizabeth 
Carving  on  Plaster  Paris — Colvin  M.  Henry, 
Kearny  High  School 
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V: 


OTHER  MEETINGS 


New  Jersey  Council  on  Adult  Education 

President.  Rk;ii  \RdB.  V4ST1NK.  Roselle  Park 

SATURDAY.  NOV.  8  Jefferson  Hotel 

10:00  A.  M. 

Diseussioii  of  prohleins  of  Adult  .Selu»ol 
a.  Large 
l>.  Small 

Limciikon 

S|)eaker — (to  Im*  aiinouiieed) 


Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
of  New  Jersey 

President.  Klvin  F.  Ferris.  Weehawken 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  9  Ambassador  Hotel 

6:00  P.  M.  Room  125 

Flection  of  Officers 

C.i.iNit:  ON  Teacher  Prorlems 
Proldeni  Consultant 

Sabbatical  Leave  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Somerville 

Tenure  Anne  S.  Wood,  Ventnor 

U ndernourished  Children  —  (To  be  announced) 
Community  Concerts  —  Edna  White,  Jersey  Citv 
Pensions  —  Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken 

Everybody  Welcome 


Montclair  State  Teachers  College  Alumni 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  9  Traymore  Hotel 

5:00  P.  M.  Stratosphere  Room 

Tea 

Reception  for  Graduates  of  Montclair  Normal  School-State 
Teachers  College.  1010-1941 


N.  E.  A.  "Brunch” 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  9  Ambassador  Hotel 

10:30  A.  M.  Surf  Room 

Presiding.  Lei.ia  O.  Brown 


New  Jersey  Association  of  School 
Secretaries 

President.  H.  Mar.iorie  WiliiON,  South  Orange 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8  Traymore  Hotel 

Afternoon  and  Evening 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  9  Traymore  Hotel 

Ll  NCHEON 

New  Jersey  Club  of  Columbia  University 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10 
Afternoon 

Meeting 


New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses 
Association 

President.  Margaret  Rickert,  Linden 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Traymore  Hotel 

11:00  A.M.  Club  Room — Tenth  Floor 

BlisiNESs  Session 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10  Traymore  Hotel 

1:00  P.  M.  Eighth  Floor 

Llncheon 

Address  of  Welcome — Mayor  Thomas  1).  Taggart,  Jr.. 
of  Atlantic  City 

The  Part  a  School  Nurse  Can  Play  in  National  Defense 
Edgar  P.  Lawrence.  Bloomfield 

Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  the  N.J.E.A.  (^unmittee  on 
Long  Time  Planning 

Nutrition  in  Relation  to  National  Preparedness 


Trenton  State  Teachers  College  Alumni 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  9  Madison  Hotel 

5:30  P.  M. 

StPPER  Meeting 

(Graduates  will  speak  on  their  experiences  in  the  Defense 
Program 

(Reservations  may  be  made  through  Iona  J.  Fackler  at  the 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College! 


Candidates  in  State  Election 


Nominated  by  State  Nominating  Committee 
ONSVILLE  J.  MOULTON  .  .  .  .for  President 

Suj)ervising  Principal,  Township  of 
Neptune  Pul. lie  Schools.  Ocean  Grove. 

Educational  Experienc e — High 
Schoc.l  Principal.  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  at  Ocean  Grove  since  1928;  In¬ 
structor  in  New  Y Ork  University  School 
of  Education. 

(Graduate  of  Bates  College.  Harvard 
University,  New  York  University 
School  of  Education. 

Has  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Association  Resolutii)ns  Committee.  Reorganization  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  during 
1939-40,  and  Vice-President  during  1940-41. 


Nominated  by  Petition 
LEUA  O.  BROWN 


Classroom  Teacher,  Primary  Grades, 

Summer  Ave.  School.  Newark. 

Now  serving  as  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newark  Women  Teachers 
Guild  and  Chairman  of  the  Academic 
Council.  Chairman  Legislative  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee;  member  of  NEA  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Legislation  and  Tenure; 

Consultant  to  Educational  Policies 
Commission. 

Has  served  as  First  Vice-President  (1938-40) ,  Chairman  of 
the  Tenure  Committee  (1937-39)  ;  Second  Vice-President 
(1937-38) ;  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  New  Jerst'y 
Education  Association  (1935-37),  and  President  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Classroom  Teachers  (1933-35). 


for  President 


JUUET  M.  ROCHE  .  ...  for  Vice-President  CHARLES  A.  PHILHOWER  .  for  Vice-President 


Elementary  Classroom  Teacher,  6-7-8 
grades.  P.  S.  No.  34,  Jersey  City. 

Classroom  Teachers  Department, 
President,  1940-41 ;  Vice-President. 
1939-40;  Member  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  1932-39. 

New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
Executive  Committee,  1934-36;  Chair¬ 
man,  Resolutions  Committee,  1937-39; 
Member,  Resolutions  Committee,  1939-40.  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Member  of  Resolutions  Committee, 
1937-41. 

Teachers  Association  of  Jersey  City,  Board  of  Directors, 
1920-28;  Treasurer,  1931-34;  Board  of  Directors,  193.5- 
41;  Chairman  of  Professional  Interests  Committee,  1940-41. 


Supervising  Principal,  Westfield. 

Born  in  New  Jersey ;  graduate  Trenton 
Normal;  Degrees,  Dickinson,  Colum¬ 
bia. 

All  teaching  exjjerience  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey:  Tewkesbury  Township,  Hopewell, 

Belvidere,  Warren  County  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Principal,  State  Summer  Schools: 

Phillipsburg,  Newton,  Collingswood, 

Glassboro,  Ocean  City.  Public  l^ecturer, 

Newark  State  Normal  College,  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institutes. 

President  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education;  Member. 
State  Education  Association  thirty  years.  National  Society 
Study  of  Education,  American  Association  Scheud  A«lminis- 
trators.  Trustee,  New  Jersey  Historical  Society;  Dirwtor 
State  Archeological  Society. 

President  of  Westfield  Rotary  Club;  Governor  183rd  Dis¬ 
trict;  Delegate  Rotary  International,  Nice,  France;  Dallas. 
San  Francisco,  Atlantic  City.  Autbcir  of  historical  books  on 
■New  Jersey  and  early  Indian  life. 


Constitutional  Amendment 


An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
which  would  modify  the  method  of 
amending  the  constitution  will  come 
before  the  Association  this  year. 

This  amendment  was  approved  by 
tbe  1940  Delegate  Assembly  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  membership.  Under  the 
present  constitution  it  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  by  ballot  to  the  members  voting  on 
the  election  of  officers  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Provision  is  being  made  so  that 
teachers  who  vote  by  mail  for  the  of¬ 
ficers  can  vote  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  at  Atlantic  City  by  pres»mt- 
ing  the  AMENDMENTS  stub  attached 
to  their  meml>ership  receipt.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  those  voting  at  the 
election  is  necessary  for  its  adoption. 


Present  Constitution 
Article  XI 

Amendments  to  or  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  may  be 
introduced  and  proposed  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  a  majority  vote  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  or  may  be  proposed  by  a 
petition  signed  by  not  less  than 
.500  active  meml)ers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Amendments  so  prop<jsed  shall 
be  published  in  full  in  the  Official 
Publication  at  least  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  following  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  They  shall  then  be  submit¬ 
ted  by  ballot  to  the  members  voting 
on  the  election  of  officers  at  the 
Convention.  A  two-thirds  vote  of 
all  the  members  voting  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  shall  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
amendments. 


Proposed  Amendment 

Article  XI 

Amendments  to  or  revision  of  the 
(Constitution  and  By-Laws  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  and  proposed  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  majority  vote  at  tbe  annual 
meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  or 
may  be  projaised  by  a  j)etition  signed 
by  not  less  than  .500  active  members  of 
the  Assoc  iation.  Amendments  so  pro- 
jMised  shall  be  published  in  full  in  the 
official  publication  at  least  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  following  Annual  Convention. 
They  shall  then  be  submitted  by  mail 
ballot  to  all  members.  Such  mail  ballots 
when  returned  are  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  stub  labeled  Vnr  amendment  vnl- 
ini',  detac’hed  from  the  memliership 
card.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  voting  shall  be  necessary  to  adopt 
the  amendments. 
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General  Manager 
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Salet  Manager 
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mcCORmiCK-milTHERS  PUBLISH 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

■ANS.  ATLANTA,  GA.  POKTLANO,  0»£ 


NEW  YORK,  N.  y. 


TOtWwSfFUTDRE 


Whether  you  are  a  primary,  elementary,  or 
secondary  teacher,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  the  small  cost  of  using  these  up-to-date 


books  in  your  classes.  Send  for  Price  Catalog 
No.  42  —  also  ask  about  our  industrial 
arts  books. 


